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Proclamation 6315—Captive Nations 
Week, 1991 


July 12, 1991 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Each July 4, we Americans celebrate our 
Nation’s Independence with a profound 
sense of gratitude for the blessings of liber- 
ty. Yet, as we rejoice in our freedom, we 
also remember our solemn obligation to 
speak out in behalf of those peoples who 
suffer under tyranny and oppression. Thus, 
this month we also observe Captive Nations 
Week. 

Established at a time when Marxist-Len- 
inist regimes had enslaved many nations of 
the world and overshadowed others with 
the very real threat of expansionism, our 
annual observance of Captive Nations Week 
has underscored our determination to 
defend the ideals of national sovereignty 
and individual liberty. It has also under- 
scored our belief in the inevitable triumph 
of freedom and democratic ideals. Now, 
after more than three decades, we can see 
that our faith has been well founded; our 
vigilance and resolve have borne fruit. 

The world has entered a promising new 
era. Communism has failed throughout 
Eastern Europe. The Soviet Union has 
taken important steps toward democracy 
and openness. More and more regimes that 
once ruled by terror and force have fallen, 
swept away by courageous peoples who are 
eager to take their rightful place in the 
community of free nations—a community 
that is marked by respect for human rights 
and the rule of law. 

Tragically, however, despite these wel- 
come changes, there remain captive peo- 
ples whose sufferings cannot be overlooked. 
The United States is determined to keep 
faith with all oppressed peoples and to assist 
peaceful efforts to promote democracy and 
freedom. Indeed, until freedom and inde- 
pendence have been achieved for every 
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captive nation, we shall continue to call on 
all governments and states to uphold both 
the letter and the spirit of international 
human rights agreements, including the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the 
Final Act of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, and the more 
recent Charter of Paris. 

The Congress, by Joint Resolution ap- 
proved July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation designating the third 
week in July of each year as “Captive Na- 
tions Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the week beginning July 
14, 1991, as Captive Nations Week. I call 
upon the people of the United States to 
observe this week with appropriate ceremo- 
nies and activities, and I urge them to reaf- 
firm their commitment to upholding the 
God-given right of all peoples to liberty, 
justice, and self-determination. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twelfth day of July, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety-one, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and sixteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:01 a.m., July 15, 1991) 


Note: This proclamation was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. 


White House Statement on the Trade 
Enhancement Initiative for Central and 
Eastern Europe 


July 12, 1991 


During President Walesa’s visit to Wash- 
ington in March, President Bush announced 
a trade enhancement initiative for the Cen- 
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tral and East European countries. President 
Bush is determined that the historic politi- 
cal and economic transformation in these 
countries must and will succeed. Supporting 
these new democracies wherever possible is 
one of this administration’s top priorities. 
The economic transformation of these coun- 
tries will depend greatly on increased trade 
and access to world markets. 

In May President Bush dispatched a team 
of experts to the region to determine ways 
of reducing trade barriers and other im- 
pediments the region faces in trying to 
expand access to export markets. Based on 
the team’s report, President Bush has ap- 
proved a package of specific actions to im- 
plement his initiative. These actions are 
outlined below: 

1. Opening Markets. The United States 
will provide substantially expanded market 
access for the Central and East European 
countries by liberalizing quota programs 
and by enhancing the Generalized System 
of Preferences (GSP). We will adjust the 
quota programs for steel and textiles to 
meet requests by these countries to the 
extent possible. For textiles, we will renego- 
tiate successor bilateral agreements with 
Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia by 
the end of the year. Concerning cheese 
quotas, we will act in conjunction with the 
results in the Uruguay round to increase 
country access for cheeses covered by 
quotas Concerning the GSP, we will give 
special and expedited consideration to the 
countries in the region by: 1) inviting addi- 
tional and reviewing previously rejected 
product petitions, and 2) helping to im- 
prove utilization of the GSP program, such 
as by sponsoring seminars and providing as- 
sistance in preparing petitions. 

2. Building Export Infrastructure. The 
United States will help the export perform- 
ance of Central and East European coun- 
tries through a targeted technical assistance 
program. This would include assistance for 
these countries in setting up export and in- 
vestment promotion programs, and export 
finance programs that meet OECD [Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment] guidelines; additional training 
in management and marketing; and advice 
on tariff restructuring, customs service op- 
erations, and standards development. 
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3. Avoiding the Displacement of Agricul- 
tural Exports. The United States will take 
precautions to ensure that its agricultural 
export subsidies do not displace shipments 
from the Central and East European coun- 
tries. These precautions will include period- 
ic reviews with these countries of their 
overall pattern of exports. We will urge that 
the EC [European Community] take similar 
precautions. 

At next week’s London economic summit, 
President Bush will urge leaders of other 
Western nations to take similar trade expan- 
sion steps. For example, he will suggest that 
other countries also give greater priority to 
opening their markets to textiles, steel, and 
agriculture. 

The actions outlined above are part of a 
continuing and comprehensive effort by the 
United States and other developed coun- 
tries to promote economic growth in Cen- 
tral and East Europe. Other elements are 
highlighted below. 


¢ The International Monetary Fund 
[IMF] has arrangements with countries 
in the region that will allow it to dis- 
burse up to $5 billion in 1991. The 
World Bank has announced plans to 
commit $9 billion to the region over 
the next 3 years. The European Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, 
established in April, made its first loan 
in June, and is planning to lend more 
than $7 billion to the region over the 
next 5 years. 
The United States has provided $944 
million in grants and more than $1 bil- 
lion in other assistance in fiscal years 
1990 and 1991. 
The United States is providing techni- 
cal assistance valued in excess of $200 
million in a wide range of areas, in- 
cluding management training, market 
economics education, privatization, 
legal and financial reforms, and 
strengthening democratic institutions. 
The United States has created enter- 
prise funds in Poland, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia. These funds, which 
promote the development of the pri- 
vate sector, will have a total capitaliza- 
tion of at least $360 million. 
The United States has provided a total 
of $256 million in food aid to countries 
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in the region during 1990 and 1991. 
This includes food assistance of $112 
million to Romania. 

The United States and other members 
of the Paris Club have agreed to 
reduce official debt owed by Poland 
equivalent to $17 billion. 

The G-24 countries have provided 
more than $26 billion in grants and 
loans during 1990 and 1991 in support 
of Central and East European country 
reforms. 

The G-24 countries have undertaken 
to provide financing to fill residual bal- 
ance of payments requirements esti- 
mated by the IMF to be in excess of $3 
billion in 1991. 

The G-—24 countries contributed to a $1 
billion stabilization fund for Poland. 
This included a $200 million grant 
from the United States. 


Note: This statement was not received in 
time for inclusion in last week’s issue. Lech 
Walesa is President of Poland. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
of the Declaration of the Legion of 
Merit, Degree of Chief Commander, to 
General Michel Roquejeoffre in 
Rambouillet, France 


July 14, 1991 


The President. Mr. President, let me say, 
I am very pleased to mark this brief visit to 
your country by honoring a Frenchman of 
great character and courage, General 
Michel Roquejeoffre. 

General, under your able leadership, sir, 
French forces displayed a valor that 
brought great credit to the name of France 
and contributed to the success of our coali- 
tion. Like Lafayette before you, you took 
the field in service to a larger cause. A 
grateful Nation gives you thanks. And on 
behalf of all Americans, it is a privilege and 
a pleasure to present you the Legion of 
Merit Degree of Chief Commander. 

And now, after translation of that, I will 
ask Major Cancilla if you would please read 
the citation, sir. 


Major Cancilla. The President of the 
United States takes great pleasure in pre- 
senting the Legion of Merit, Degree of 
Chief Commander, to General Michel Ro- 
quejeoffre for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of outstanding 
service as the commander in chief of the 
Rapid Action Force during Operations 
Desert Shield and Desert Storm. 

General Roquejeoffre assembled and 
commanded over 16,000 of France’s best 
soldiers, sailors, airmen, and marines as a 
contingent of the largest coalition in 
modern history. General Roquejeoffre’s 
ability to foster a cohesive and cooperative 
spirit between all nations resulted in the 
successful execution of hostilities against 
one of the world’s largest land armies, em- 
ployment of history’s most extensive and 
impressive air campaigns, and effective 
maritime intercept and mine operations, 
and the world’s first defense against ballistic 
missiles. 


His air force struck heavily defended tar- 
gets in Kuwait and was instrumental in neu- 
tralizing or reducing a significant number 
of enemy capabilities, particularly the Iraqi 
commanding-control-infrastructure and _ its 
ability to conduct counterattacks. The 
French Daguet Division conducted a light- 
ning breakthrough and encircling move- 
ment covering over 150 kilometers in less 
than 48 hours, and then protected the coali- 
tion’s flank. French naval forces were active 
during the entire campaign, conducting 
escort operations and mine clearing, and ac- 
tively participating in the ongoing maritime 
intercept operations. 

Throughout Operations Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm General Roquejeoffre led his 
forces magnificently and displayed the lead- 
ership, vision, wisdom, and perseverance re- 
quired to ensure the victory of coalition 
forces over Iraq. 


Note: The President spoke at 4:47 p.m. on 
the steps of Chateau de Rambouillet. Maj. 
Russell Cancilla was Army Aide to the 
President. A tape was not available for veri- 
fication of the content of these remarks. 
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The President’s News Conference With 
French President Francois Mitterrand 
in Rambouillet, France 


July 14, 1991 


President Mitterrand. President George 
Bush and myself, we have just been discuss- 
ing some of the major problems: the situa- 
tion of Iraq; the way the allied forces be- 
haved and are behaving; acting, either in 
what they should do in the presence of pos- 
sible future measures of terror taken by 
Saddam Hussein, both against the Kurds in 
Kurdistan and also in the region of the 
southern marshlands where the Shiites are, 
and also, in connection with possible re- 
sumption, or continuation, of the prepara- 
tions for a nuclear industry. 

We also discussed the whole range of 
problems relating to the Middle East, and 
clearly there is a link between the two sub- 
jects. And lastly, we discussed the question 
of security in Europe. Over and above cer- 
tain other conversations perhaps were mat- 
ters of less interest from the international 
point of view but of great interest for me. 

And I want to thank President Bush very 
warmly for having come to France and par- 
ticularly here to Rambouillet. And as Mrs. 
Bush knows, they both know that they’re 
very welcome, that they’re friends, and 
they’re always welcome. They’re friends of 
our country and they’re also personal 
friends. 

Well, having expressed my thanks, and I 
think it was appropriate that they be ex- 
pressed, and I can assure you, this is very 
sincere. I think that now President George 
Bush may have a few words to say to you 
before you ask your questions. 

Thank you. 

President Bush. Mr. President, my few 
words are simply this: I am very grateful to 
you on your national holiday for receiving 
me. Once again, the conversations that 
we've had without notes, without a lot of 
advanced preparation, has been extraordi- 
narily helpful to me. And the last point I 
would make is that this visit here, brief as it 
is, gave me an opportunity to honor—ap- 
propriately honor Monsieur Roquejeoffre— 
my pronunciation is very bad—but your 
outstanding general who served with such 
distinction in the Gulf. 
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And on this holiday, let me express my 
appreciation to the French people, and par- 
ticularly to the President of the Republic, 
for the steadfast cooperation in Desert 
Storm and Desert Shield. And the United 
States and France were shoulder-to-shoul- 
der then in battle, and we’ve been shoul- 
der-to-shoulder in peace for a long time. 
And under the leadership of President Mit- 
terrand, I’m absolutely content that that 
will continue. 

So, thank you, sir, for your extraordinary 
courtesy. 


Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, the President of France 
is being quoted as saying there are circum- 
stances that would cause intervention, that 
would make intervention in Iraq the proper 
thing to do: massacring their population, 
arming themselves with nuclear weapons. 
Have you seen that statement or could you 
tell us your own conditions, your own terms 
for moving militarily against Iraq? 

President Bush. I just have not seen the 
statement, but if it’s as you’ve phrased it, I 
would support his statement. We are to- 
gether in the way we're looking at this situ- 
ation in Iraq—the situation I’m referring to 
being Saddam Hussein’s continuation of 
lying and trying to go forward with some 
nuclear capability. And that is a cause for 
alarm all over the world. And I don’t like to 
talk about a statement I have not seen, but 
after a discussion with President Mitter- 
rand, I am confident that France and the 
United States once again are looking at this 
important matter in the same way. 


Soviet Union 


Q. President Mitterrand, do you still favor 
liberalized loans to Gorbachev instead of 
having to go through the waiting for a 
whole period of technical assistance? Are 
you ready to give bank loans to Gorbachev? 
It seems to be in contrast to the other West- 
ern allied positions. 

President Mitterrand. Well, it would be 
my wish that Mr. Gorbachev should be able 
to receive the aid that would be necessary 
for him to enable the economic situation of 
his country to pick up. But naturally, such a 
recovery would not, in fact, be actually 
done by the foreign powers—that’s us. Ob- 
viously, if the recovery is to be, it must be a 
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recovery, in fact, done by the Soviet people 
itself and particularly the Soviet leaders. So, 
it’s important that the Soviet leaders, with 
determination, embark upon the path to- 
wards reforms, any reforms that would 
make economic success possible. 

But it’s not a question really of starting a 
discussion on whether it’s a question of the 
chicken or the egg. I mean, should he first 
have economic recovery to receive aid or 
vice versa. Now, what I say is that he must 
be given enough aid so as to be able to 
succeed, and straightaway. 

Q. But there is a difference with the 
other summit partners on this question. Is 
that true, President Bush? 

President Bush. Ym 
didn’t get-—— 

President Mitterrand. President Bush, if I 
understand correctly, President Bush also— 
it is also his wish that Mr. Gorbachev should 
be able to succeed. As to the method for 
that, well, he’ll explain that himself, but the 
goal is the same. 

Q. Mr. President, please, do you mean 
that on leaving London Mr. Gorbachev 
should be able to say that he was taking 
home a certain number of commitments— 
not checks with so many zeros on it but a 
certain number of measures that would 
make it possible to do a company of the 
reforms? In other words, to some extent, he 
should be bound to the West in a lasting 
manner, for example, by participation in 
the international monetary institutions? 

President Mitterrand. That’s taking 
things a bit fast, perhaps, perhaps a bit pre- 
mature. It’s clear that his participation in 
the last day, in a different framework from 
the actual G-7—I hope that this can be a 
prelude to future, more organic links be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the seven 
countries concerned. But other measures 
would be required for that to be achieved. 

Secondly, I don’t think that one should 
expect that by next Wednesday a whole 
series of decisions be taken that would 
simply have emerged from a few hours’ dis- 
cussions. No, I hope what will emerge will 
be a signal and a starting point. It won’t be 
the point of arrival yet. 

President Bush. Since I’m your guest, do 
you want to recognize the journalists? 

President Mitterrand. You know yours 
better than I do, and I prefer mine obvious- 


sorry I don’t—I 


ly, but I know them. But you’re head of a 
democracy, too. 

President Bush. Okay. 

President Mitterrand. So, anyway, 
madam, as you are standing up, please fire 
away. 

Q. President Bush, could you tell us what 
the status of the START talks are in Wash- 
ington, what is the final hangup, and do you 
think that there will be a chance by the 
time that you meet with President Gorba- 
chev on Wednesday that you will have 
some kind of understanding that will lead 
to not only a treaty but a summit in 
Moscow? 

President Bush. Well, it’s my understand- 
ing that as of last night they were very 
close. This morning, General Scowcroft 
talked to—I talked to Jim Baker at about 10 
last night eastern time. And this morning at 
some hour Brent Scowcroft talked to Jim 
Baker. 

The major problems appear to be re- 
solved. But there are two or three problems 
that are important that need to be finalized 
before we can say we have a deal. And 
Secretary Baker has postponed his depar- 
ture time and is working on those matters 
now. But I have been out of contact with 
him in the last 3 or 4 hours, so I just don’t 
know anything more than that. 

Q. What issues are they, concerning 
whatP 

President Bush. I don’t think it would be 
helpful to go into the detail of the issues 
while they are trying to resolve them. But 
no, I think we have a reasonable opportuni- 
ty. But we are not going to make a bad deal 
to just try to get something done before 
Wednesday, nor are the Soviets. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. President Bush, that you didn’t 
believe very much anymore in Mr. Baker’s 
mission as far as the Israeli-Arab problem is 
concerned. 

President Mitterrand. | said to Mr. Bush 
exactly what my feeling was on the subject. 

Q. I would like to ask a question to Presi- 
dent Bush. It seems that the peace process 
has faced many obstacles. Mr. President, do 
you believe that this process has failed or 
does it still have a chance? 
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President Bush. The peace process—the 
American initiative of bringing the parties 
together still has a chance. It is going to 
take forthcoming positions from several 
countries, but it still has a chance. I’m a 
little concerned that it’s taken this long, but 
we are not going to give up on that. So yes, 
we're not prepared to write off this precess. 
And I had an opportunity to get some sug- 
gestions from President Mitterrand and also 
to share with him where I think these 
behind-the-scenes talks stand. And some 
may recall that in Maine a few days ago, I 
said that it may fall to me to state publicly 
before too long exactly what we have been 
trying to do and what our objectives are 
and who needs to come forward and do 
what. 

But, no, I am not giving up on the proc- 
ess as it now stands. 


Soviet Union 


Q. President Bush, Mr. Mitterrand said: 
“What I say is he should be given enough 
aid to succeed, and straightaway.” And we 
understand that you feel that there’s more 
proof and testing in the wings befcre you'll 
feel that aid should be given. How straight- 
away are you prepared to give aid to Mr. 
Gorbachev to support him? 

President Bush. The first question would 
be, what kind of aid? Second question 
would be, if it’s the kind of technical assist- 
ance and ability to reform their economy 
and move to market and move to liquidity, 
we'd be prepared to give that today. One of 
the things we wanted to discuss at the G-7 
is exactly this kind of proposal. But again, 
we have stated our position that this is not 
blank-check time, and that reforms have to 
take place before money could well be 
spent in helping to solve these problems. 

As you. know, the United States—you say 
given aid—we extended $1.5-billion-worth 
of agricultural credits. Now, do you consid- 
er that aid or do you consider that in the 
interest of the United States? I hope it helps 
them. 

So, there are all kinds of ways to address 
the aid question. And I am very interested 
in getting the views of our G-7 summit 
partners prior to the arrival of Mr. Gorba- 
chev. But at one point, people were alleg- 
ing—I don’t know how true it was in 
France, but it was all over our country— 
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that Mr. Gorbachev was coming, asking for 
$150 billion, somebody write out a check 
for $150 billion over a period of time. And 
that isn’t in the cards and certainly won’t 
be in the cards until these reforms go for- 
ward. 

Q. May I follow? 

President Bush. Go ahead. You can’t. 
[Laughter] 


Iraq 


Q. Thank you, Mr. President. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do you at present have tangible proof, 
evidence, real evidence that Iraq is building 
or rebuilding or trying to rebuild nuclear 
weaponry? And has President Bush given 
you evidence in that respectP And the 
second part of my question is, do you think 
that military intervention, in order to bring 
to an end what Mr. Bush calls a subterfuge 
and lying, do you think that a military inter- 
vention—and my question also goes to 
President Bush—would such action forward 
the mission given by the United Nations to 
the coalition? 

President Mitterrand. It was decided that 
our military would remain in close, constant 
touch in order to exchange information, 
and in particular, to the American military, 
conveying information of the French mili- 
tary on the actual evidence concerning the 
continuation of Iraqi activities in the nucle- 
ar field—the nuclear armament field. That’s 
point number one, because clearly we have 
to be mutually informed in order to be able 
to take any decision. 

Now, would we be prepared for a mili- 
tary intervention? You did not talk about 
Kurdistan, incidentally, and yet I decided to 
maintain by a slight transfer of troops from 
northern Iraq to Turkey—we decided to 
keep on the spot a few hundred troops and 
certain arms and vehicular—aircraft in 
order to be able to intervene within the 
framework of the coalition if Iraq decided 
to exercise repression, vis-a-vis, the Kurds. 
And that is a fact, I mean, that has already 
been decided. 

As to military intervention against a sup- 
posed nuclear site, I said to President Bush 
that the important thing would be for infor- 
mation forthcoming to us so that we could 
be sufficiently certain that there was nucle- 
ar activity going on for it to be justified. 
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President Bush. Mr. President, as much 
as he addressed the question to me, might I 
just finish just a little bit? 

There have been incontrovertible evi- 
dence presented to the United Nations Se- 
curity Council that the man is lying and 
cheating. There were rumors that force 
might be used. Shortly after that, Saddam 
Hussein came forward and said essentially 
this: I have been lying and cheating. I have 
been doing things that I heretofore said I 
have not been doing, but now I’m not going 
to do them anymore. And I think it is very 
important to the security of the whole 
region, indeed to the world, that he not do 
them any more: that he not go forward 
with a nuclear program, that he comply 
with each and every United Nations resolu- 
tion. 

So, that’s what this is all about. And let us 
hope that his last confession, or his last 
statement that he would comply is followed 
to the letter and to the T. I can tell you I 
am still, in spite of that, very much con- 
cerned about his intentions, with reason. 
I’m not just thinking that way; I have evi- 
dence to back that up. 

President Mitterrand. The Security 
Council has warned Iraq that there could 
be dire consequences if Iraq does not abide 
by international rules. 

Now, President Bush has to go to London 
this evening, so we can’t continue this 
meeting with the press. I would be happy 
for the President to say himself he’d pre- 
pared still to reply to two or three ques- 
tions, I don’t know. I think three would 
probably take too long. 

President Bush. Two. 

President Mitterrand. This is going to 
become very difficult. Perhaps a U.S. jour- 
nalist. 


Aid to Emerging Democracies 


Q. A question for President Bush. There 
have been some reports that because of the 
focus on President Gorbachev’s need for 
economic reform and assistance from West- 
ern nations, that some of the needs of the 
emerging democracies in Eastern Europe 
might be ignored or not taken care of ade- 
quately. Could you address yourself, sir, to 
your perception of where G-7 might end 
up with respect to providing aid that’s 


needed for other emerging democracies, 
not only in Eastern Europe but around the 
world? 

President Bush. Well, I had a chance to 
get President Mitterrand’s views on that— 
his advice on that. And I can tell you that 
he and I and, I’m confident, the rest of the 
G-7 will not do anything that will send a 
signal that we are shifting our attention 
away from the fledgling democracies in 
Eastern Europe in order to help the Soviet 
Union. They need not be mutually exclu- 
sive. But you raise a very important point 
and one that has concerned me. And as for 
the U.S. side, we will be doing everything 
we can to make clear to Eastern Europe 
that we want to be participants in their 
continued march down democracy’s path. 

And I feel certain—I don’t want to put 
words in his mouth, but this was exactly the 
view that President Mitterrand shared with 
me. Will they have ideas as to how the 
United States can do more? I’m sure, al- 
though he didn’t say that. And we’ve got 
ideas. But we must not send a signal that 
attention has shifted away from their suc- 
cess because we all want to see the success 
of President Gorbachev in the Soviet Union. 

President Mitterrand. As a matter of fact, 
the European Community has started dis- 
cussions with several of Central, Eastern 
Europe and already certain agreements 
have been signed and others underway. 
These are association agreements. Further- 
more, I’d like to point out that aid to East- 
ern European countries has not in any way 
affected the total amount of aid given to 
the African countries, the countries which 
are part of the Lome agreements with the 
EC, which shows that our countries are pre- 
pared to make a substantial effort in order 
to meet all these needs. It’s difficult for 
them. 

Q. Mr. President, coming back to Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein, let’s put the question 
in a very straight way: Do you think it’s 
time to get rid of him? 

President Bush. You put it in a straight 
way, and I'll put the answer in a rather 
circuitous way. The United States will not 
have improved nor normalized relations 
with Iraq as long as Saddam Hussein is in 
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power. I will not have our people voting to 
lift sanctions as long as he is in power. 

He is hurting his people. Before the war 
started I made very clear, over and over 
again, that our argument was not with the 
people of Iraq—it wasn’t even with the 
regime in Iraq—it was with Saddam Hus- 
sein. I had a chance to talk to President 
Mitterrand on this and get his views. And 
my view remains that the best thing that 
could happen would be for him to step 
aside and let us all begin with whoever took 
his place to try to have improved relations. 
That would mean, of course, full and total 
compliance to every “t” and every “i” in 
the U.N. resolutions. 

But that’s the way to bring relief to the 
people of Iraq. We’re sending food over 
there, and the food gets diverted by this 
brutal man to support his army or to sup- 
port the people in Takrit. And world opin- 
ion is getting sick and tired of it. So, they 
can sort that out at home, but I can state 
the position of the United States. 

Thank you, sir. 

Q. May I follow up, Mr. President? 

President Mitterrand. 1 want to thank 
President George Bush, warmly. And I wish 
him a very good trip to London where I'll 
have the pleasure of meeting him again to- 
morrow. And I thank you. 


Note: President Bush’s 91st news conference 
began at 6:24 p.m. on the lawn of Chateau 
de Rambouillet. President Mitterrand spoke 
in French, and his remarks were translated 
by an interpreter. In the news conference, 
the following persons were referred to: 
President Saddam Hussein of Iraq; Gen. 
Michel Roquejeoffre, to whom President 
Bush had earlier in the day presented the 
Declaration of the Legion of Merit, Degree 
of Chief Commander, for his role as com- 
mander of the French forces operating in 
the Persian Gulf crisis; President Mikhail 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union; Brent Scow- 
croft, Assistant to the President for Nation- 
al Security Affairs; and Secretary of State 
James A. Baker Ill. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of this news 
conference. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on Middle East Peace Talks 


July 15, 1991 


Mr. Fitzwater. President Bush has asked 
Secretary of State Baker to return to the 
Middle East immediately upon the conclu- 
sion of the G-7 summit rather than accom- 
panying him to Greece and Turkey as origi- 
nally planned. Since the Secretary’s last 
trip, we have been engaged in quiet diplo- 
macy to get agreement to a conference that 
would launch direct bilateral and multilat- 
eral negotiations following President Assad’s 
response to President Bush’s letter. The 
President and the Secretary are hopeful 
that progress can be made and feel that it 
could be very useful for the Secretary to 
meet again with the leaders in the region. 
The Secretary will, however, complete his 
plans to attend the ASEAN meeting in 
Kuala Lumpur, arriving Monday evening. 

The Secretary will hold discussions in the 
following countries: Syria, Egypt, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, and Israel. 

I don’t have any other details at this time, 
but I did want to make that announcement. 
And we'll provide more as soon as we can 
get it. 

Q. When does he leave? 

Mr. Fitzwater. Right after the G-7 meet- 
ing. 


Note: The Press Secretary read the statement 
at 5:58 p.m. to reporters at the Hilton Hotel 
in London, United Kingdom. In his state- 
ment, he referred to President Hafiz al- 
Assad of Syria. 


Exchange With Reporters in London, 
United Kingdom 


July 15, 1991 


The President. Well, I was just asking 
what the press interest was in. And tonight 
at our dinner, the Secretary, having cov- 
ered Yugoslavia and a lot of other issues at 
the Foreign Minister level—we talked 
about the Iraq situation and we talked 
mainly about conventional arms control or 
how the various participants in the G-7 
could show their keen interest in arms con- 
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trol. We didn’t go into the details of START 
or anything of that nature. 

So, those were the subjects at our dinner. 
And, Jim, you were into several other sub- 
jects—Yugoslavia 

Secretary Baker. Yugoslavia, Asia—a 
whole host of regional political issues. 

The President. And then a main topic at 
our dinner was the Middle East. And with 
that in mind, we have received a response 
from Syria. We view it as a positive re- 
sponse. We’re not suggesting that every- 
thing is fine and that there couldn’t be 
some last minute hitch to it, but we’re ap- 
proaching this very positively. And so much 
so that I’ve asked Jim Baker to go back to 
the area to immediately follow up. 

This is what we would term a break- 
through from what we know about it, some- 
thing very important. We’re grateful that 
President Assad has come forward at this 
point—appears to have come forward—will- 
ing to engage in the kinds of discussions 
that Secretary Baker has been pressing for. 
That’s been part of our policy. 

So, we'll see where we go from here. And 
I regret that Jim won’t be with me at 
Turkey and Greece. Both countries have 
been important to us. He’s done a lot of 
work with their Ministers. But this takes 
priority, and so he will go to several coun- 
tries in the Middle East and we’ll see where 
we come out. 


Middle East Peace Talks 


Q. Mr. President, how would you de- 
scribe the significance of this breakthrough? 
Do you see real hope here? 

The President. Well, again, I will wait 
until I hear from Jim Baker after he’s been 
in the area, been to several of these coun- 
tries. But I think, in fairness to President 
Mubarak who worked with President Assad 
of Syria on this, and to others, we would 
say, from what we’ve seen, we would say 
breakthrough. But we’ve learned that you— 
we want to go into all the details so that 
there can’t have been some hangup. But 
clearly, it is a coming forward by President 
Assad that we view as very, very positive— 
breakthrough, perhaps or maybe, but I 
think these words—we’ve got to be careful 
until the details are finalized. 


Q. What is your plan, and why is it still a 
secret? And what will Israel respond to this, 
since it’s already rejected it? 

The President. Well, 1 don’t know that 
Israel has rejected this. And the plan has— 
the major components of it are well-known. 
But there are details of it better kept for 
quiet diplomacy. So, I think mostly people 
realize what we're talking about here in 
trying to get these parties to engage one 
with the other, starting mechanism being a 
conference of sorts. But we’re just going to 
go forward and keep pressing. And I don’t 
believe Israel has rejected this. They 
haven’t had a chance to even understand 
what President Assad is proposing. And one 
of their concerns has been that Syria hasn’t 
been coming forward, and now if it is 
proper that they are coming forward, that 
clearly would, I would think, be good for 
those who want peace in the area. It is a 
very important step that’s taken place. 

Q. You mean he has made a concession 
on some of the-—— 

The President. 1 wouldn’t call it a conces- 
sion. He’s just agreed now to come forward 
to the kinds of meetings that are necessary 
to get this process going. And that is a 
major step if it proves to be correct. 

Q. Mr. President, how will you convince 
Israel to get on board now that the Syrians 
have made this move? 

The President. 1 would like to think that 
when they say they want peace, that they 
would get on board naturally. They’ve been 
wanting talks with people in the area, and if 
all goes well here, that’s exactly what will 
happen. So, I’m not going to do anything 
other than—to suggest that they'll be un- 
willing to. My view is that, if it’s as repre- 
sented, that they will want to. They’ve 
made statements to us of wanting to do 
these things, so now here will be a good 
test, a good—— 

Q. You mean they have not responded? 

The President. Well, we haven’t asked 
Israel to respond to the Syrian response yet. 
We're, as I say, examining it in every detail. 


Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, the other side of this is 
the possibility of renewed bombing inside 
Iraq. When you talked to the various lead- 
ers tonight, do you have support—if Iraq 
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does not come forward and give the infor- 
mation that we all want, do you have sup- 
port for military action against Iraq? 

The President. There would be strong, 
strong support for that. I would refer you to 
what President Mitterrand said yesterday 
morning, very clear, very direct. The Brit- 
ish clearly are in that supportive mode. And 
I think most countries, recognizing the ter- 
rible danger of this man going forward with 
a nuclear program, would be of the same 
mind. 

Mr. Fitzwater. Thank you all. 

The President. Thank you all. 

Q. Mr. President, can I ask you one last 
question? 

The President. Yes, you’ve got it. 


START Negotiations 


Q. Is there a possibility that by the time 
you meet Mr. Gorbachev later this week 
there will be an agreement on a strategic 
arms accord? 

The President. Well, I meet him the day 
after tomorrow, and so I don’t want to raise 
people’s hopes, except to say this: that the 
hard work that went into this by the For- 
eign Secretary, Mr. Bessmertnykh, and by 
our Secretary of State produced a lot of 
results, a lot of results. And we have one 
sticking point that is highly technical. And 
whether President Gorbachev and I are 
able to even discuss something of this tech- 
nical nature without a lot of experts around 
I’m not prepared to say. 

This G-7 meeting was not to be dominat- 
ed by some agreement or lack of agree- 
ment on START. And I’m determined to 
keep it that way. But clearly, if he wants to 
discuss it further at this meeting, we will be 
prepared. Maybe there will be other ways 
to meet. Maybe after Jim and I and General 
Scowcroft and others who are key to this 
have a chance to discuss in detail the highly 
technical arguments, maybe we'll be able to 
sit with the Foreign Minister when he gets 
here. 

So, we don’t have a plan to try to 
hammer it out in that way. And again, I 
don’t want to confuse President Gorba- 
chev’s coming to the G-7 summit with arms 
control, with START. It still remains, how- 
ever, that we want a summit agreement. It 
still remains that to have a summit agree- 
ment, we should have all these details 
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worked out and to have broad agreement 
on START—not every single “t” crossed or 
“i” dotted. We’re talking there, I’m told, of 
several hundred pages of documentation. 
That isn’t necessary, but the Secretary and 
the Foreign Minister, having hammered out 
agreement on the major sticking principles, 
we're now—I think, to use Jim’s word— 
about 99 percent of the way there. But 
having said that, this last issue is sticky, and 
we'll have to see where we go. 

But I think the Soviets want a summit. 
We've got many things that I want to talk 
to him about at a summit. And so, let’s hope 
that this matter will be resolved in the short 
period of time that lies ahead. I still would 
say to you that if that’s done, there could be 
a summit by the end of this month still. So, 
pack your bags, but don’t have them zipped 
up. It’s that kind of a thing. 

Q. Well, if it’s 99 percent, what’s that big 
hang-up? It seems to me—10 years. 

The President. The other one percent; 
you’ve got to deduct 99 from 100. [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q. When do you leave? When do you 
leave? Wednesday night or Thursday? . 

Secretary Baker. Probably Thursday 
morning. 

The President. Why don’t you ask the 
Secretary of State a few questions? [Laugh- 
ter] 

Secretary Baker. Probably Thursday 
morning. 


London Economic Summit 


The President. No, but it’s been a good 
meeting so far. Let me just say this since 
we're here at Winfield House: We are very 
grateful to Prime Minister Major, not just 
for the hospitality and the lovely evening 
and the arrangements and all of that but to 
the time and attention that he put in, the 
leadership that he put into this G7 
summit. He’s worked out the agenda in a 
good way. He’s been very tolerant of dis- 
senting views, and these discussions we’ve 
had are freewheeling. And I am very im- 
pressed with the job he has done. I think 
everyone else attending the summit would 
agree with that. 

Q. Yes, but he won’t let us cover any- 
thing. 
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The President. Well, that’s your problem, 
not Major’s. [Laughter] 

Hey, would you like to say a few words 
for Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International]? [Laughter] She wants some- 
body to answer her questions about any- 
thing. 

Mrs. Bush. 
[Laughter] 

The President. Here’s our hostess. Helen 
Thomas would like to get your view on the 
balance of payments. [Laughter] 

Q. No. We just want to be able to cover 
the wives occasionally. 


I'll be out later, Helen. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:50 p.m. at 
Winfield House, the residence of U.S. Am- 
bassador to the United Kingdom Raymond 
G.H. Seitz, upon the President’s return from 
a working dinner with summit participants 
at the Tower of London. In the exchange, 
the following persons were referred to: Sec- 
retary of State James A. Baker III; President 
Hafiz al-Assad of Syria; President Moham- 
med Hosni Mubarak of Egypt; President 
Francois Mitterrand of France; President 
Mikhail Gorbachev and Foreign Minister 
Aleksandr Bessmertnykh of the Soviet 
Union; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; and 
Prime Minister John Major of the United 
Kingdom. Marlin Fitzwater is Press Secre- 
tary to the President. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of this 
exchange. 


London Economic Summit Declaration 
on Conventional Arms Transfers and 
Nuclear, Biological, and Chemical 
Weapons Proliferation 


July 16, 1991 


1. At our meeting in Houston last year, 
we, the Heads of State and Government 
and the representatives of the European 
Community, underlined the threats to 
international security posed by the prolif- 
eration of nuclear, biological and chemical 
weapons arid of associated missile delivery 
systems. The Gulf crisis has highlighted the 
dangers posed by the unchecked spread of 
these weapons and by excessive holdings of 


conventional weapons. The responsibility to 
prevent the re-emergence of such dangers 
is to be shared by both arms suppliers and 
recipient countries as well as the interna- 
tional community as a whole. As is clear 
from the various initiatives which several of 
us have proposed jointly and individually, 
we are each determined to tackle, in appro- 
priate fora, these dangers both in the 
Middle East and elsewhere. 


CONVENTIONAL ARMS TRANSFERS 


2. We accept that many states depend on 
arms imports to assure a reasonable level of 
security and the inherent right of self-de- 
fence is recognised in the United Nations 
Charter. Tensions will persist in internation- 
al relations so long as underlying conflicts of 
interest are not tackled and resolved. But 
the Gulf conflict showed the way in which 
peace and stability can be undermined 
when a country is able to acquire a massive 
arsenal that goes far beyond the needs of 
self defence and threatens its neighbours. 
We are determined to ensure such abuse 
should not happen again. We believe that 
progress can be made if all states apply the 
three principles of transparency, consulta- 
tion and action. 

3. The principle of transparency should 
be extended to international transfers of 
conventional weapons and associated mili- 
tary technology. As a step in this direction 
we support the proposal for a universal reg- 
ister of arms transfers under the auspices of 
the United Nations, and will work for its 
early adoption. Such a register would alert 
the international community to an attempt 
by a state to build up holdings of conven- 
tional weapons beyond a reasonable level. 
Information should be provided by all states 
on a regular basis after transfers have taken 
place. We also urge greater openness about 
overall holdings of conventional weapons. 
We believe the provision of such data, and 
a procedure for seeking clarification, would 
be a valuable confidence and security build- 
ing measure. 

4. The principle of consultation should 
now be strengthened through the rapid im- 
plementation of recent initiatives for discus- 
sions among leading arms exporters with 
the aim of agreeing a common approach to 
the guidelines which are applied in the 
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transfer of conventional weapons. We wel- 
come the recent opening of discussions on 
this subject. These include the encouraging 
talks in Paris among the Permanent Mem- 
bers of the United Nations Security Council 
on 8/9 July; as well as ongoing discussions 
within the framework of the European 
Community and its Member States. Each of 
us will continue to play a constructive part 
in this important process, in these and other 
appropriate fora. 

5. The principle of action requires all of 
us to take steps to prevent the building up 
of disproportionate arsenals. To that end all 
countries should refrain from arms transfers 
which would be destabilising or would exac- 
erbate existing tensions. Special restraint 
should be exercised in the transfer of ad- 
vanced technology weapons and in sales to 
countries and areas of particular concern. A 
special effort should be made to define sen- 
sitive items and production capacity for ad- 
vanced weapons, to the transfer of which 
similar restraints could be applied. All states 
should take steps to ensure that these crite- 
ria are strictly enforced. We intend to give 
these issues our continuing close attention. 

6. Iraqi aggression and the ensuing Gulf 
war illustrate the huge costs to the interna- 
tional community of military conflict. We 
believe that moderation in the level of mili- 
tary expenditure is a key aspect of sound 
economic policy and good government. 
While all countries are struggling with com- 
peting claims on scarce resources, excessive 
spending on arms of all kinds diverts re- 
sources from the overriding need to tackle 
economic development. It can also build up 
large debts without creating the means by 
which these may be serviced. We note with 
favour the recent report issued by the 
United Nations Development Programme 
(UNDP) and the recent decisions by several 
donor countries to take account of military 
expenditure where it is disproportionate 
when setting up aid programmes and en- 
courage all other donor countries to take 
similar action. We welcome the attention 
which the Managing Director of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
President of the World Bank have recently 
given to excessive military spending, in the 
context of reducing unproductive public ex- 
penditure. 
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NON-PROLIFERATION 


7. We are deeply concerned about the 
proliferation of nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons and missile delivery sys- 
tems. We are determined to combat this 
menace by strengthening and expanding 
the non-proliferation regimes. 

8. Iraq must fully abide by Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 687, which sets out require- 
ments for the destruction, removal or ren- 
dering harmless under international super- 
vision of its nuclear, biological, and chemi- 
cal warfare and missile capabilities; as well 
as for verification and long-term monitoring 
to ensure that Iraq’s capability for such 
weapon systems is not developed in the 
future. Consistent with the relevant UN res- 
olutions, we will provide every assistance to 
the United Nations Special Commission and 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) so that they can fully carry out their 
tasks. 

9. In the nuclear field, we: 

—Re-affirm our will to work to establish 
the widest possible consensus in favour 
of an equitable and stable non-prolif- 
eration regime based on a balance be- 
tween nuclear non-proliferation and 
the development of peaceful uses of 
nuclear energy. 

—Reaffirm the importance of the nuclear 
Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) and call 
on all other non-signatory states to sub- 
scribe to this agreement; 

—Call on all non-nuclear weapon states to 
submit all their nuclear activities to 
IAEA safeguards, which are the corner- 
stone of the international non-prolifera- 
tion regime; 

—Urge all supplier states to adopt and 
implement the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group guidelines. 

We welcome the decision of Brazil and 
Argentina to conclude a full-scope safe- 
guard agreement with the IAEA and to 
take steps to bring the Treaty of Tlatelolco 
into force, as well as the accession of South 
Africa to the NPT. 

10. Each of us will also work to achieve: 

—Our common purpose of maintaining 
and reinforcing the NPT regime 
beyond 1995; 

—A strengthened and improved IAEA 
safeguards system; 
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—New measures in the Nuclear Suppliers 
Group to ensure adequate export con- 
trols on dual-use items. 

11. We anticipate that the Biological 
Weapons Review Conference in September 
will succeed in strengthening implementa- 
tion of the convention’s existing provisions 
by reinforcing and extending its confidence- 
building measures and exploring the scope 
for effective verification measures. Each of 
us will encourage accession to the conven- 
tion by other states and urge all parties 
strictly to fulfil their obligations under the 
convention. We each believe that a success- 
ful Review Conference leading to strength- 
ened implementation of the BWC, would 
make an important contribution to prevent- 
ing the proliferation of biological weapons. 

12. The successful negotiation of a strong, 
comprehensive, and effectively verifiable 
convention banning chemical weapons, to 
which all states subscribe, is the best way to 
prevent the spread of chemical weapons. 
We welcome recent announcements by the 
United States which we believe will contrib- 
ute the swift conclusion of such a conven- 
tion. We hope that the negotiation will be 
successfully concluded as soon as possible. 
We reaffirm our intention to become origi- 
nal parties to the convention. We urge 
others to become parties at the earliest op- 
portunity so that it can enter into force as 
soon as possible. 

13. We must also strengthen controls on 
exports which could contribute to the pro- 
liferation of biological and chemical weap- 
ons. We welcome the measures taken by 
members of the Australia Group and by 
other states on the control of exports of 
chemical weapons precursors and related 
equipment. We seek to achieve increasingly 
close convergence of practice between all 
exporting states. We urge all states to sup- 
port these efforts. 

14. Our aim is a total and effective ban 
on chemical and biological weapons. Use of 
such weapons is an outrage against human- 
ity. In the event that a state uses such 
weapons each of us agrees to give immedi- 
ate consideration to imposing severe meas- 
ures against it both in the UN Security 
Council and elsewhere. 

15. The spread of missile delivery systems 
has added a new dimension of instability to 
international security in many regions of 


the world. As the founders of the Missile 
Technology Control Regime (MTCR), we 
welcome its extension to many other states 
in the last two years. We endorse the joint 
appeal issued at the Tokyo MTCR meeting 
in March 1991 for all countries to adopt 
these guidelines. These are not intended to 
inhibit cooperation in the use of space for 
peaceful and scientific purposes. 

16. We can make an important contribu- 
tion to reducing the dangers of proliferation 
and conventional arms transfers. Our efforts 
and consultations on these issues, including 
with other supplier countries, will be con- 
tinued in all appropriate fora so as to estab- 
lish a new climate of global restraint. We 
will only succeed if others, including recipi- 
ent countries, support us and if the interna- 
tional community unites in a new effort to 
remove these threats which can imperil the 
safety of all our peoples. 


16 July 1991 


Note: The declaration was made available 
by the Office of the Press Secretary but was 
not issued as a White House press release. 


London Economic Summit Political 
Declaration: Strengthening the 
International Order 


July 16, 1991 


1. We, the leaders of our seven countries 
and the representatives of the European 
Community, renew our firm commitment 
to the ideal of a peaceful, just, democratic 
and prosperous world. The international 
community faces enormous challenges. But 
there is also reason for hope. We must rein- 
force the multilateral approach to the solu- 
tion of common problems and work to 
strengthen the international system of 
which the United Nations, based on its 
Charter, remains so central a part. We call 
on the leaders of other nations to join us in 
that cause. 

2. It is a matter for hope and encourage- 
ment that the United Nations Security 
Council, with the backing of the interna- 
tional community, showed during the Gulf 
crisis that it could fulfil its role of acting to 
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restore international peace and security and 
to resolve conflict. With the East-West con- 
frontation of the last four decades behind 
us, the international community must now 
build on this new spirit of cooperation not 
only in the Middle East but wherever 
danger and conflict threaten or other chal- 
lenges must be met. 

3. We believe the conditions now exist for 
the United Nations to fulfil completely the 
promise and the vision of its founders. A 
revitalised United Nations will have a cen- 
tral role in strengthening the international 
order. We commit ourselves to making the 
UN stronger, more efficient and more effec- 
tive in order to protect human rights, to 
maintain peace and security for all and to 
deter aggression. We will make preventive 
diplomacy a top priority to help avert 
future conflicts by making clear to potential 
aggressors the consequences of their ac- 
tions. The UN’s role in peacekeeping should 
be reinforced and we are prepared to sup- 
port this strongly. 

4. We note that the urgent and over- 
whelming nature of the humanitarian prob- 
lem in Iraq caused by violent oppression by 
the Government required exceptional 
action by the international community, fol- 
lowing UNSCR 688. We urge the UN and 
its affiliated agencies to be ready to consid- 
er similar action in the future if the circum- 
stances require it. The international com- 
munity cannot stand idly by in cases where 
widespread human suffering from famine, 
war, oppression, refugee flows, disease or 
flood reaches urgent and overwhelming 
proportions. 

5. The recent tragedies in Bangladesh, 
Iraq and the Horn of Africa demonstrate 
the need to reinforce UN relief in coping 
with emergencies. We call on all Member 
States to respond to the Secretary General’s 
appeal for voluntary contributions. We 
would like to see moves to strengthen the 
coordination, and to accelerate the effective 
delivery, of all UN relief for major disasters. 
Such initiatives, as part of an overall effort 
to make the UN more effective could in- 
clude: 

(a) the designation of a high level official, 
answerable only to the United Nations Sec- 
retary-General, who would be responsible 
for directing a prompt and well-integrated 
international response to emergencies, and 
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for coordinating the relevant UN appeals; 
and 

(b) improvement in the arrangements 
whereby resources from within the UN 
system and support from donor countries 
and NGOs can be mobilised to meet urgent 
humanitarian needs in time of crisis. 

The United Nations would then be able 
to take the early action that has sometimes 
been missing in the past. The United Na- 
tions should also make full use of its early 
warning capacity to alert the international 
community to coming crises and to work on 
the preparation of contingency plans, to in- 
clude the question of prior earmarking of 
resources and material that would be avail- 
able to meet these contingencies. 

6. Since we last met the world has wit- 
nessed the invasion, occupation and subse- 
quent liberation of Kuwait. The overwhelm- 
ing response of the international communi- 
ty in reversing the forcible annexation of 
one small nation was evidence of the wide- 
spread preference for 

—taking collective measures against 

threats to the peace and to suppress 
aggression 

—settling disputes peacefully 

—upholding the rule of law and 

—protecting human rights. 

These principles are essential to the civi- 
lised conduct of relations between states. 

7. We express our support for what the 
countries of the Gulf and their neighbours 
are doing to ensure their security in future. 
We intend to maintain sanctions against 
Iraq until all the relevant resolutions of the 
Security Council have been implemented in 
full and the people of Iraq, as well as their 
neighbours, can live without fear of intimi- 
dation, repression or attack. As for the Iraqi 
people, they deserve the opportunity to 
choose their leadership openly and demo- 
cratically. We look forward to the forthcom- 
ing elections in Kuwait and to an improve- 
ment of the human rights situation there 
and in the region. 

8. We attach overriding importance to 
the launching of a process designed to bring 
comprehensive, just and lasting peace be- 
tween Israel and her Arab neighbours, in- 
cluding the Palestinians. Such a peace 
should be based on UN SCRs 242 and 338 
and the principle of territory for peace. We 
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support the concept of a peace conference 
starting parallel and direct negotiations be- 
tween Israel and representative Palestinians 
on the one hand and Israel and the Arab 
states on the other. We confirm our con- 
tinuing support for the current American 
initiative to advance the peace process, 
which we believe offers the best hope of 
progress towards a settlement. We urge all 
the parties to the dispute to adopt recipro- 
cal and balanced confidence-building meas- 
ures and to show the flexibility necessary to 
allow a peace conference to be convened 
on the basis set out in this initiative. In that 
connection we believe that the Arab boy- 
cott should be suspended as should the Is- 
raeli policy of building settlements in the 
occupied territories. 

9. We take note with satisfaction of the 
prospects opened by the restoration of secu- 
rity in Lebanon. We continue to support 
efforts by the Lebanese authorities to 
achieve the implementation of the Taif 
process, which will lead to the departure of 
all foreign forces and the holding of free 
elections. 

10. We express our willingness to support 
the development of economic cooperation 
among the countries of the Middle East on 
the basis of liberal policies designed to en- 
courage the repatriation of capital, an in- 
crease in investment and a decrease in ob- 
stacles to trade. Such policies should be ac- 
companied by comprehensive long-term ef- 
forts to bring about more stability for the 
Middle East and the Mediterranean. 

11. We welcome the further substantial 
progress in reform, both political and eco- 
nomic, achieved in the countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe during the last year 
and recognise that these gains will need to 
be maintained through a difficult period of 
economic transition, including through re- 
gional initiatives. We have a strong interest 
in the success of market reforms and de- 
mocracy in Central and Eastern Europe 
and we commit ourselves to full support for 
these reforms. We also take note of the 
progress of Albania towards joining the 
democratic community of nations. 

12. Our support for the process of funda- 
mental reform in the Soviet Union remains 
as strong as ever. We believe that new 
thinking in Soviet foreign policy, which has 
done so much to reduce East/West tension 


and strengthen the multilateral peace and 
security system, should be applied on a 
global basis. We hope that this new spirit of 
international co-operation will be as fully 
reflected in Asia as in Europe. We welcome 
efforts to create a new union, based on con- 
sent not coercion, which genuinely re- 
sponds to the wishes of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union. The scale of this undertaking 
is enormous: an open and democratic Soviet 
Union able to play its full part in building 
stability and trust in the world. We reiter- 
ate our commitment to working with the 
Soviet Union to support their efforts to 
create an open society, a pluralistic democ- 
racy and a market economy. We hope the 
negotiations between the U.S.S.R. and the 
elected governments of the Baltic countries 
will resolve their future democratically and 
in accordance with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the people. 

13. It is for the peoples of Yugoslavia 
themselves to decide upon their future. 
However the situation in Yugoslavia contin- 
ues to cause great concern. Military force 
and bloodshed cannot lead to a lasting set- 
tlement and will only put at risk wider sta- 
bility. We call for a halt to violence, the 
deactivation and return of military forces to 
barracks and a permanent ceasefire. We 
urge all parties to comply with the provi- 
sions of the Brioni agreement as it stands. 
We welcome the efforts of the European 
Community and its member states in assist- 
ing in the resolution of the Yugoslav crisis. 
We therefore support the dispatch of EC 
monitors to Yugoslavia, within the frame- 
work of the CSCE emergency mechanism. 
We will do whatever we can, with others in 
the international community, to encourage 
and support the process of dialogue and ne- 
gotiation in accordance with the principles 
enshrined in the Helsinki Final Act and the 
Paris Charter for a new Europe, in particu- 
lar respect for human rights, including 
rights of minorities and the right of peoples 
to self-determination in conformity with the 
Charter of the United Nations and with the 
relevant norms of international law, includ- 
ing those relating to territorial integrity of 
states. The normalisation of the present sit- 
uation will allow us to contribute to the 
indispensable economic recovery of the 
country. 
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14. We welcome the positive develop- 
ments in South Africa, where the legislative 
pillars of apartheid have at last been dis- 
mantled. We hope that these important 
steps will be followed by the de facto elimi- 
nation of apartheid and improvement in the 
situation of the most impoverished among 
the population of South Africa. We hope 
that negotiations on a new Constitution 
leading to non-racial democracy will begin 
shortly and will not be disrupted by the 
tragic upsurge of violence. All parties must 
do all that is in their power to resolve the 
problem of violence. We are concerned that 
the foundation for a new non-racial South 
Africa will be undermined by mounting 
social problems and declining economic 
prospects for the majority of the population, 
which have contributed to the violence. 
There is an urgent need to restore growth 
to the economy to help reduce inequalities 
of wealth and opportunity. South Africa 
needs to pursue new economic, investment 
and other policies that permit normal 
access to all sources of foreign borrowing. 
In addition to its own domestic efforts, 
South Africa also needs the help of the 
international community, especially in those 
areas where the majority have long suffered 
deprivation: education, health, housing and 
social welfare. We will direct our aid for 
these purposes. 

15. Finally, we look for further strength- 
ening of the international order by contin- 
ued vigorous efforts to deter terrorism and 
hostage taking. We call for the immediate 
and unconditional release of all hostages 
wherever they may be held and for an ac- 
counting of all persons taken hostage who 
may have died while being held. We wel- 
come the undertakings given by govern- 
ments with an influence over hostage hold- 
ers to work for the release of hostages and 
urge them to intensify their efforts to this 
end. We extend our sympathy to the friends 
and relations of those held. We reaffirm our 
condemnation of all forms of terrorism. We 
will work together to deter and combat ter- 
rorism by all possible means within the 
framework of international law and national 
legislation, particularly in the fields of inter- 
national civil aviation security and the 
marking of plastic explosives for the pur- 


pose of detection. 
* * * * * * 


16. This forum continues to provide an 
invaluable opportunity for representatives 
from Europe, Japan and North America to 
discuss the critical challenges of the coming 
years. But we cannot succeed alone. We call 
on the leaders of the other nations to join 
us in our efforts to make a practical and 
sustained contribution to the cause of 
peace, security, freedom and the rule of 
law, which are the preconditions for trying 
to bring about greater justice and prosperi- 
ty throughout the world. 


16 July 1991 


Note: The declaration was made available 
by the Office of the Press Secretary but was 
not issued as a White House press release. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on the 
Situation in the Persian Gulf 


July 16, 1991 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

Consistent with the Authorization for Use 
of Military Force Against Iraq Resolution 
(Public Law 102-1), and as part of my con- 
tinuing effort to keep the Congress fully 
informed, I am again reporting on the 
status of efforts to obtain compliance by 
Iraq with the resolutions adopted by the 
U.N. Security Council. 

As I stated in my report of May 17, 1991, 
U.N. Security Council Resolution 687 re- 
quired as a precondition for the formal 
cease-fire that Iraq accept the destruction, 
removal or rendering harmless of all chemi- 
cal and biological weapons, ballistic missiles 
with a range greater than 150 kilometers, 
and nuclear-weapons-usable material, to- 
gether with related facilities and equip- 
ment; and that it accept international su- 
pervision and inspection to verify compli- 
ance with these requirements. On June 17, 
the Security Council approved a plan for 
this supervision and inspection, to be con- 
ducted by the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and the Special Commission cre- 
ated under Resolution 687. 

With the strong support and encourage- 
ment of the United States, these bodies 
have been working actively to identify, in- 
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spect and arrange for the elimination of 
these weapons and related items. While 
some inspections of declared missiles and 
chemical weapons have occurred, Iraq has 
generally engaged in obfuscation and eva- 
sion of its obligations. In recent weeks, 
public attention has focused on Iraq’s nucle- 
ar equipment and material, but this has also 
been true with respect to Iraq’s undeclared 
chemical weapons and ballistic missiles and 
its continuing refusal to acknowledge any 
biological weapons development activities. 
We will not allow these Iraqi actions to suc- 
ceed. We will continue to insist on the full 
identification and complete elimination of 
all relevant items as well as the imposition 
of a thorough and effective monitoring 
regime to assure Iraq’s long-term compli- 
ance with Resolution 687. 

In addition, the United Nations has 
moved forward in the implementation of 
other requirements of Resolution 687. The 
Security Council has created a U.N. Com- 
pensation Commission to consider and pay 
claims for losses caused by the Iraqi inva- 
sion and occupation of Kuwait, to be 
funded by deductions from Iraqi oil export 
revenues. The U.N. Iraq-Kuwait Observa- 
tion Mission has deployed into the demilita- 
rized zone created by the Security Council 
along the Iraq-Kuwait border, and the Iraq- 
Kuwait Boundary Demarcation Commission 
has made a substantial start toward the final 
demarcation of the boundary, which would 
eliminate one of the ostensible causes of the 
war. However, in light of the intransigence 
of Saddam Hussein and the failure of Iraq 
to comply with its obligations under the 
Resolution, the Security Council has not fur- 
ther relaxed the current economic sanc- 
tions. 

In my last report, I described the Iraqi 
repression of the Kurds and other internal 
population groups, which necessitated the 
introduction of U.S. and other coalition 
armed forces into northern Iraq to provide 
relief and security for the civilian popula- 
tion. As I stated then, this effort was not 
intended as a permanent solution to the 
problem, nor as a military intervention in 
the internal affairs of Iraq. Rather, it was 
intended as a humanitarian measure to save 
lives. Having succeeded in providing safe 
conditions for the return of Kurdish refu- 
gees from the mountainous border areas, 


U.S. forces have now withdrawn from 
northern Iraq. However, we have informed 
the Iraqi Government that we will continue 
to monitor carefully its treatment of its citi- 
zens, and that we remain prepared to take 
appropriate steps if the situation requires. 
To this end, the coalition plans to maintain 
an appropriate level of forces in the region 
for as long as required by the situation in 
Iraq. 

I remain grateful for Congress’ support of 
these endeavors, and I look forward to con- 
tinued cooperation toward achieving our 
objectives. 

Sincerely, 


George Bush 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas 
S. Foley, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Robert C. Byrd, President pro 
tempore of the Senate. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Senate Confirmation Hearings 
for Central Intelligence Agency 
Director Nominee Robert M. Gates 


July 16, 1991 


Last week, the President urged in the 
strongest terms that the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Intelligence and the full Senate 
promptly schedule hearings and act favor- 
ably on the nomination of Robert Gates to 
be Director of Central Intelligence. The 
President took this position because a pro- 
longed process would be unfair to Mr. 
Gates and subject him to continuing innu- 
endo and groundless allegations. We still 
have those concerns. 

While the committee is prepared to begin 
hearings next week, it has informed the 
White House that it would not complete 
the confirmation process prior to the 
August recess, and suggested starting the 
hearings on September 16, 1991. The White 
House concurs in this delay. 

We are hopeful that the September 16 
date to begin hearings provides the oppor- 
tunity to move the nomination forward ex- 
peditiously and without interruption. A 
start-and-stop hearing and confirmation 
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process dragging out over a number of 
weeks would not be fair to Mr. Gates. 

The President again underscores his total 
support for Mr. Gates and urges the com- 
mittee and the full Senate to act as soon as 
possible to confirm this honorable, able, and 
dedicated public servant. 


London Economic Summit Economic 
Declaration: Building World 
Partnership 


July 17, 1991 


1. We, the Heads of State and Govern- 
ment of the seven major industrial democ- 
racies and the representatives of the Euro- 
pean Community, met in London for our 
seventeenth annual Summit. 

2. The spread of freedom and democracy 
which we celebrated at Houston has gath- 
ered pace over the last year. Together the 
international community has overcome a 
major threat to world peace in the Gulf. 
But new challenges and new opportunities 
confront us. 

3. We seek to build world partnership, 
based on common values, and to strengthen 
the international order. Our aim is to un- 
derpin democracy, human rights, the rule 
of law and sound economic management, 
which together provide the key to prosperi- 
ty. To achieve this aim, we will promote a 
truly multilateral system, which is secure 
and adaptable and in which responsibility is 
shared widely and equitably. Central to our 
aim is the need for a stronger, more effec- 
tive UN system, and for greater attention to 
the proliferation and transfer of weapons. 


Economic policy 


4. Over the last year, some of our econo- 
mies have maintained good growth, while 
most have slowed down and some gone into 
recession. But a global recession has been 
avoided. The uncertainty created by the 
Gulf crisis is behind us. We welcome the 
fact that there are now increasing signs of 
economic recovery. Progress has been made 
too in reducing the largest trade and cur- 
rent account imbalances. 

5. Our shared objectives are a sustained 
recovery and price stability. To this end, we 
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are determined to maintain, including 
through our economic policy coordination 
process, the medium-term strategy en- 
dorsed by earlier Summits. This strategy has 
contained inflationary expectations and cre- 
ated the conditions for sustainable growth 
and new jobs. 

6. We therefore commit ourselves to im- 
plement fiscal and monetary policies, 
which, while reflecting the different situa- 
tions in our countries, provide the basis for 
lower real interest rates. In this connection, 
continued progress in reducing budget defi- 
cits is essential. This, together with the ef- 
forts being made to reduce impediments to 
private saving, will help generate the in- 
crease in global savings needed to meet de- 
mands for investment. We also welcome the 
close cooperation on exchange markets and 
the work to improve the functioning of the 
international monetary system. 

7. We will also, with the help of the Or- 
ganisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (OECD) and other institu- 
tions, pursue reforms to improve economic 
efficiency and thus the potential for growth. 
These include:— 

a) greater competition in our economies, 
including regulatory reform. This can 
enhance consumer choice, reduce 
prices and ease burdens on business. 

b) greater transparency, elimination or 
enhanced discipline in subsidies that 
have distorting effects, since such subsi- 
dies lead to inefficient allocation of re- 
sources and inflate public expenditure. 

c) improved education and training, to 
enhance the skills and improve the op- 
portunities of those both in and out of 
employment, as well as policies contrib- 
uting to greater flexibility in the em- 
ployment system. 

d) a more efficient public sector, for ex- 
ample through higher standards of 
management and including possibilities 
for privatisation and contracting out. 

e) the wide and rapid diffusion of ad- 
vances in science and technology. 

f) essential investment, both private and 
public, in infrastructure. 

8. We will encourage work nationally and 

internationally to develop cost-effective 
economic instruments for protecting the 
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environment, such as taxes, charges and 
tradeable permits. 


International trade 


9. No issue has more far-reaching implica- 
tions for the future prospects of the world 
economy than the successful conclusion of 
the Uruguay Round. It will stimulate non- 
inflationary growth by bolstering confi- 
dence, reversing protectionism and increas- 
ing trade flows. It will be essential to en- 
courage the integration of developing coun- 
tries and Central and East European na- 
tions into the multilateral trading system. 
All these benefits will be lost if we cannot 
conclude the Round. 

10. We therefore commit ourselves to an 
ambitious, global and balanced package of 
results from the Round, with the widest 
possible participation by both developed 
and developing countries. The aim of all 
contracting parties should be to complete 
the Round before the end of 1991. We shall 
each remain personally involved in this 
process, ready to intervene with one an- 
other if differences can only be resolved at 
the highest level. 

11. To achieve our objectives, sustained 
progress will be needed in the negotiations 
at Geneva in all areas over the rest of this 
year. The principal requirement is to move 
forward urgently in the following areas 
taken together:— 

a) market access, where it is necessary, in 
particular, to cut tariff peaks for some 
products while moving to zero tariffs 
for others, as part of a substantial re- 
duction of tariffs and parallel action 
against non-tariff barriers. 

b) agriculture, where a framework must 
be decided upon to provide for specific 
binding commitments in domestic sup- 
port, market access and export compe- 
tition, so that substantial progressive re- 
ductions of support and protection may 
be agreed in each area, taking into ac- 
count non-trade concerns. 

c) services, where accord on a general 
agreement on trade in services should 
be reinforced by substantial and bind- 
ing initial commitments to reduce or 
remove existing restrictions on services 
trade and not to impose new ones. 

d) intellectual property, where clear and 
enforceable rules and obligations to 


protect all property rights are neces- 
sary to encourage investment and the 
spread of technology. 

12. Progress on these issues will encour- 
age final agreement in areas already close 
to conclusion, such as textiles, tropical prod- 
ucts, safeguards and dispute settlement. 
Agreement to an improved dispute settle- 
ment mechanism should lead to a commit- 
ment to operate only under the multilateral 
rules. Taken all together, these and the 
other elements of the negotiations, includ- 
ing GATT rule-making, should amount to 
the substantial, wide-ranging package which 
we seek. 

13. We will seek to ensure that regional 
integration is compatible with the multilat- 
eral trading system. 

14. As we noted at Houston, a successful 
outcome of the Uruguay Round will also 
call for the institutional reinforcement of 
the multilateral trading system. The con- 
cept of an international trade organisation 
should be addressed in this context. 

15. Open markets help to create the re- 
sources needed to protect the environment. 
We therefore commend the OECD’s pio- 
neering work in ensuring that trade and 
environment policies are mutually support- 
ing. We look to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) to define how 
trade measures can properly be used for 
environmental purposes. 

16. We are convinced that OECD mem- 
bers must overcome in the near future and, 
in any case, by the end of the year, remain- 
ing obstacles to an agreement on reducing 
the distortions that result from the use of 
subsidised export credits and of tied aid 
credits. We welcome the initiative of the 
OECD in studying export credit premium 
systems and structures and look forward to 
an early report. 


Energy 


17. As the Gulf crisis showed, the supply 
and price of oil remain vulnerable to politi- 
cal shocks, which disturb the world econo- 
my. But these shocks have been contained 
by the effective operation of the market, by 
the welcome increase in supplies by certain 
oil-exporting countries and by the actions 
co-ordinated by the International Energy 
Agency (IEA), particularly the use of stocks. 
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We are committed to strengthen the IEA’s 
emergency preparedness and its supporting 
measures. Since the crisis has led to im- 
proved relations between producers and 
consumers, contacts among all market par- 
ticipants could be further developed to pro- 
mote communication, transparency and the 
efficient working of market forces. 

18. We will work to secure stable world- 
wide energy supplies, to remove barriers to 
energy trade and investment, to encourage 
high environmental and safety standards 
and to promote international cooperation 
on research and development in all these 
areas. We will also seek to improve energy 
efficiency and to price energy from all 
sources so as to reflect costs fully, including 
environmental costs. 

19. In this context, nuclear power genera- 
tion contributes to diversifying energy 
sources and reducing greenhouse gas emis- 
sions. In developing nuclear power as an 
economic energy source, it is essential to 
achieve and maintain the highest available 
standards of safety, including in waste man- 
agement, and to encourage co-operation to 
this end throughout the world. The safety 
situation in Central and Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union deserves particular at- 
tention. This is an urgent problem and we 
call upon the international community to 
develop an effective means of coordinating 
its response. 

20. The commercial development of re- 
newable energy sources and their integra- 
tion with general energy systems should 
also be encouraged, because of the advan- 
tages these sources offer for environmental 
protection and energy security. 

21. We all intend to take a full part in the 
initiative of the European Community for 
the establishment of a European Energy 
Charter on the basis of equal rights and 
obligations of signatory countries. The aim 
is to promote free and undistorted energy 
trade, to enhance security of supply, to pro- 
tect the environment and to assist economic 
reform in Central and East European coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union, especially by 
creating an open, _non-discriminatory 
regime for commercial energy investment. 


Central and Eastern Europe 


22. We salute the courage and determina- 
tion of the countries of Central and Eastern 
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Europe in building democracy and moving 
to market economies, despite formidable 
obstacles. We welcome the spread of politi- 
cal and economic reform throughout the 
region. These changes are of great historical 
importance. Bulgaria and Romania are now 
following the pioneering advances of 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. Alba- 
nia is emerging from its long isolation. 

23. Recognising that successful reform de- 
pends principally on the continuing efforts 
of the countries concerned, we renew our 
own firm commitment to support their 
reform efforts, to forge closer ties with 
them and to encourage their integration 
into the international economic system. Re- 
gional initiatives reinforce our ability to co- 
operate. 

24. All the Central and East European 
countries except Albania are now members 
of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and the World Bank. We welcome the steps 
being taken by those countries that are im- 
plementing IMF-supported programmes of 
macro-economic stabilisation. It is crucial 
that these programmes are complemented 
by structural reforms, such as privatising 
and restructuring state-owned enterprises, 
increasing competition and strengthening 
property rights. We welcome the establish- 
ment of the European Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development (EBRD), which has a 
mandate to foster the transition to open, 
market-oriented economies and to promote 
private initiative in Central and East Euro- 
pean countries committed to democracy. 

25. A favourable environment for private 
investment, both foreign and domestic, is 
crucial for sustained growth and for avoid- 
ing dependence on external assistance from 
governments. In this respect, technical as- 
sistance from our private sectors and gov- 
ernments, the European Community and 
international institutions should concentrate 
on helping this essential market-based 
transformation. In this context, we empha- 
sise the importance of integrating environ- 
mental considerations into the economic re- 
structuring process in Central and Eastern 
Europe. 

26. Expanding markets for their exports 
are vital for the Central and East European 
countries. We welcome the substantial in- 
creases already made in exports to market 
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economies and we undertake to improve 
further their access to our markets for their 
products and services, including in areas 
such as steel, textiles and agricultural 
produce. In this context, we welcome the 
progress made in negotiating Association 
Agreements between the European Com- 
munity and Poland, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as the Presidential Trade 
Enhancement Initiative announced by the 
United States, all of which will be in accord- 
ance with GATT principles. We will sup- 
port the work of the OECD to identify re- 
strictions to East/West trade and to facili- 
tate their removal. 

27. The Group of Twenty-four (G24) 
process, inaugurated by the Arch Summit 
and chaired by the European Commission, 
has mobilised $31 billion in bilateral sup- 
port for these countries, including balance 
of payments finance to underpin IMF-sup- 
ported programmes. Such programmes are 
in place for Poland, Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. We welcome the contributions al- 
ready made for Bulgaria and Romania. We 
are intensifying the G24 coordination proc- 
ess and we reaffirm our shared willingness 
to play our fair part in the global assistance 
effort. 


The Soviet Union 


28. We support the moves towards politi- 
cal and economic transformation in the 
Soviet Union and are ready to assist the 
integration of the Soviet Union into the 
world economy. 

29. Reform to develop the market econo- 
my is essential to create incentives for 
change and enable the Soviet people to mo- 
bilise their own substantial natural and 
human resources. A clear and agreed 
framework within which the centre and the 
republics exercise their respective responsi- 
bilities is fundamental for the success of po- 
litical and economic reform. 

30. We have invited President Gorbachev 
to meet us for a discussion of reform poli- 
cies and their implementation, as well as 
ways in which we can encourage this proc- 
ess. 

31. We commend the IMF, World Bank, 
OECD and EBRD for their study of the 
Soviet economy produced, in close consulta- 
tion with the European Commission, in re- 
sponse to the request we made at Houston. 


This study sets out many of the elements 
necessary for successful economic reform, 
which include fiscal and monetary disci- 
pline and creating the framework of a 
market economy. 

32. We are sensitive to the overall politi- 
cal context in which reforms are being con- 
ducted, including the “New Thinking” in 
Soviet foreign policy around the world. We 
are sensitive also to the importance of shift- 
ing resources from military to civilian use. 

33. We are concerned about the deterio- 
ration of the Soviet economy, which creates 
severe hardship not only within the Soviet 
Union but also for the countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe. 


The Middle East 


34. Many countries have suffered eco- 
nomically as a result of the Gulf crisis. We 
welcome the success of the Gulf Crisis Fi- 
nancial Co-ordination Group in mobilising 
nearly $16 billion of assistance for those 
countries suffering the most direct econom- 
ic impact of the Gulf crisis and urge all 
donors to complete disbursements rapidly. 
Extensive assistance is being provided by 
Summit participants for the Mediterranean 
and the Middle East, as well as by the IMF 
and World Bank. 

35. We believe that enhanced economic 
co-operation in this area, on the basis of the 
principles of non-discrimination and open 
trade, could help repair the damage and 
reinforce political stability. We welcome the 
plans of major oil exporting countries for 
providing financial assistance to others in 
the region and their decision to establish a 
Gulf Development Fund. We support closer 
links between the international financial in- 
stitutions and Arab and other donors. We 
believe this would encourage necessary eco- 
nomic reforms, promote efficient use of fi- 
nancial flows, foster private sector invest- 
ment, stimulate trade liberalisation and fa- 
cilitate joint projects e.g. in water manage- 
ment, which would draw on our technical 
skills and expertise. 


Developing Countries and Debt 


36. Developing countries are playing an 
increasingly constructive role in the inter- 
national economic system, including the 
Uruguay Round. Many have introduced rad- 
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ical policy reforms and are adopting the fol- 
lowing principles: 

(a) respect for human rights and for the 
law, which encourages individuals to 
contribute to development; 

(b) democratic pluralism and open sys- 
tems of administration, accountable to 
the public; 

(c) sound, market-based economic policies 
to sustain development and _ bring 
people out of poverty; 

We commend these countries and urge 
others to follow their example. Good gov- 
ernance not only promotes development at 
home, but helps to attract external finance 
and investment from all sources. 

37. Our steadfast commitment to helping 
developing countries, in conjunction with a 
durable non-inflationary recovery of our 
economies and the opening of our markets, 
will be the most effective way we have of 
enhancing prosperity in the developing 
world. 

38. Many of these countries, especially 
the poorest, need our financial and techni- 
cal assistance to buttress their own develop- 
ment endeavours. Additional aid efforts are 
required, to enhance both the quantity and 
the quality of our support for priority devel- 
opment issues. These include alleviating 
poverty, improving health, education and 
training and enhancing the environmental 
quality of our aid. We endorse the increas- 
ing attention being given to population 
issues in devising strategies for sustainable 
progress. 

39. Africa deserves our special attention. 
Progress by African governments towards 
sound economic policies, democracy and ac- 
countability is improving their prospects for 
growth. This is being helped by our contin- 
ued support, focused on stimulating devel- 
opment of the private sector, encouraging 
regional integration, providing concessional 
flows and reducing debt burdens. The Spe- 
cial Programme of Assistance for Africa, co- 
ordinated by the World Bank and providing 
support for economic reform in over 20 Af- 
rican countries, is proving its worth. We 
will provide humanitarian assistance to 
those parts of Africa facing severe famine 
and encourage the reform of United Na- 
tions structures in order to make this assist- 
ance more effective. We will also work to 
help the countries concerned remove the 
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underlying causes of famine and other 
emergencies, whether these are natural or 
provoked by civil strife. 

40. In the Asia-Pacific region, many 
economies, including members of the Asso- 
ciation of South-East Asian Nations (ASEAN) 
and the Asia-Pacific Economic Co-operation 
(APEC), continue to achieve dynamic 
growth. We welcome the efforts by those 
economies of the region which are assum- 
ing new international responsibilities. Other 
Asian countries, which are strengthening 
their reform efforts, continue to need exter- 
nal assistance. 

41. In Latin America we are encouraged 
by the progress being made in carrying out 
genuine economic reforms and by develop- 
ments in regional integration. We welcome 
the continuing discussions on the Multilater- 
al Investment Fund, under the Enterprise 
for the Americas Initiative which, together 
with other efforts, is helping to create the 
right climate for direct investment, freer 
trade and a reversal of capital flight. 

42. We recognize with satisfaction the 
progress being made under the strength- 
ened debt strategy. Some countries have al- 
ready benefited from the combination of 
strong adjustment with commercial bank 
debt reduction or equivalent measures. We 
encourage other countries with heavy debts 
to banks to negotiate similar packages. 

43. We note: 

(a) the agreement reached by the Paris 
Club on debt reduction or equivalent 
measures for Poland and Egypt, which 
should be treated as exceptional cases; 

(b) the Paris Club’s continued examina- 
tion of the special situation of some 
lower middle-income countries on a 
case by case basis. 

44. The poorest, most indebted countries 
need very special terms. We agree on the 
need for additional debt relief measures, on 
a case by case basis, for these countries, 
going well beyond the relief already grant- 
ed under Toronto terms. We therefore call 
on the Paris Club to continue its discussions 
on how these measures can best be imple- 
mented promptly. 

45. We recognize the need for appropri- 
ate new financial flows to developing coun- 
tries. We believe the appropriate way to 
avoid unsustainable levels of debt is for de- 
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veloping countries to adopt strengthened 
policies to attract direct investment and the 
return of flight capital. 

46. We note the key role of the IMF, 
whose resources should be strengthened by 
the early implementation of the quota in- 
crease under the Ninth General Review 
and the associated Third Amendment to the 
Articles of Agreement. 


Environment 


47. The international community will face 
formidable environmental challenges in the 
coming decade. Managing the environment 
continues to be a priority issue for us. Our 
economic policies should ensure that the 
use of this planet’s resources is sustainable 
and safeguards the interests of both present 
and future generations. Growing market 
economies can best mobilize the means for 
protecting the environment, while demo- 
cratic systems ensure proper accountability. 

48. Environmental considerations should 
be integrated into the full range of govern- 
ment policies, in a way which reflects their 
economic costs. We support the valuable 
work in this field being undertaken by the 
OECD. This includes the systematic review 
of member countries’ environmental per- 
formance and the development of environ- 
mental indicators for use in  decision- 
making. 

49. Internationally, we must develop a co- 
operative approach for tackling environ- 
mental issues. Industrial countries should 
set an example and thus encourage devel- 
oping countries and Central and East Euro- 
pean nations to play their part. Co-oper- 
ation is also required on regional problems. 
In this context, we welcome the consensus 
reached on the Environmental Protocol of 
the Antarctic Treaty, aimed at reinforcing 
the environmental preservation of this con- 
tinent. We note the good progress of the 
Sahara and Sahel Observatory as well as the 
Budapest Environmental Centre. 

50. The UN Conference on Environment 
and Development (UNCED) in June 1992 
will be a landmark event. It will mark the 
climax of many international environmental 
negotiations. We commit ourselves to work 
for a successful Conference and to give the 
necessary political impetus to its prepara- 
tion. 


51. We aim to achieve the following by 

the time of UNCED:— 

a) an effective framework convention on 
climate change, containing appropriate 
commitments and_ addressing all 
sources and sinks for greenhouse gases. 
We will seek to expedite work on im- 
plementing protocols to reinforce the 
convention. All participants should be 
committed to design and implement 
concrete strategies to limit net emis- 
sions of greenhouse gases, with meas- 
ures to facilitate adaptation. Significant 
actions by industrial countries will en- 
courage the participation of developing 
and East European countries, which is 
essential to the negotiations. 

b) agreement on principles for the man- 
agement, conservation and sustainable 
development of all types of forest, lead- 
ing to a framework convention. This 
should be in a form both acceptable to 
the developing countries where tropical 
forests grow and consistent with the ob- 
jective of a global forest convention or 
agreement which we set at Houston. 

52. We will seek to promote, in the con- 

text of UNCED: 

a) mobilization of financial resources to 
help developing countries tackle envi- 
ronmental problems. We support the 
use of existing mechanisms for this pur- 
pose, in particular the Global Environ- 
ment Facility (GEF). The GEF could 
become the comprehensive funding 
mechanism to help developing coun- 
tries meet their obligations under the 
new environmental conventions. 

b) encouragement of an improved flow of 
beneficial technology to developing 
countries, making use of commercial 
mechanisms. 

c) a comprehensive approach to the 
oceans, including regional seas. The en- 
vironmental and economic importance 
of oceans and seas means that they 
must be protected and sustainably man- 
aged. 

d) further development of international 
law of the environment, drawing inter 
alia on the results of the Siena Forum. 

e) the reinforcement of international in- 
stitutions concerned with the environ- 
ment, including the United Nations En- 
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vironment Programme (UNEP), for the 
decade ahead. 

53. We support the negotiation, under 
the auspices of UNEP, of an acceptable 
framework convention of biodiversity, if 
possible to be concluded next year. It 
should concentrate on protecting ecosys- 
tems, particularly in species-rich areas, 
without impeding positive developments in 
biotechnology. 

54. We remain concerned about the de- 
struction of tropical forests. We welcome 
the progress made in developing the pilot 
programme for the conservation of the Bra- 
zilian tropical forest, which has been pre- 
pared by the Government of Brazil in con- 
sultation with the World Bank and the Eu- 
ropean Commission, in response to the offer 
of co-operation extended following the 
Houston Summit. We call for further urgent 
work under the auspices of the World Bank, 
in co-operation with the European Commis- 
sion, in the framework of appropriate polli- 
cies and with careful attention to economic, 
technical and social issues. We will finan- 
cially support the implementation of the 
preliminary stage of the pilot programme 


utilising all potential sources, including the 
private sector, non-governmental organisa- 
tions, the multilateral development banks, 


and the Global Environmental Facility. 
When details of the programme have been 
resolved, we will consider supplementing 
these resources with bilateral assistance, so 
that progress can be made on the ground. 
We believe that good progress with this 
project will have a beneficial impact on the 
treatment of forests at UNCED. We also 
welcome the spread of debi for nature ex- 
changes, with an emphasis on forests. 

55. The burning oil wells and polluted 
seas in the Gulf have shown that we need 
greater international capacity to prevent 
and respond to environmental disasters. All 
international and regional agreements for 
this purpose, including those of the Interna- 
tional Maritime Organisation (IMO), should 
be fully implemented. We welcome the de- 
cision by UNEP to establish an experimen- 
tal centre for urgent environmental assist- 
ance. In the light of the recent storm 
damage in Bangladesh, we encourage the 
work on flood alleviation under the auspices 
of the World Bank, which we called for at 
the Arch Summit. 
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56. Living marine resources threatened 
by over-fishing and other harmful practices 
should be protected by the implementation 
of measures in accordance with internation- 
al law. We urge control of marine pollution 
and compliance with the regimes estab- 
lished by regional fisheries organisations 
through effective monitoring and enforce- 
ment measures. 

57. We call for greater efforts in co-oper- 
ation in environmental science and technol- 
ogy, in particular:— 

a) scientific research into the global cli- 
mate, including satellite monitoring 
and ocean observation. All countries, 
including developing countries, should 
be involved in this research effort. We 
welcome the development of informa- 
tion services for users of earth observa- 
tion data since the Houston Summit. 

b) the development and diffusion of 
energy and environment technologies, 
including proposals for innovative tech- 
nology programmes. 


Drugs 


58. We note with satisfaction progress 
made in this field since our Houston meet- 
ing, notably the entry into force of the 1988 
United Nations Convention Against Illicit 
Traffic in Narcotic Drugs and Psychiatric 
[Psychotropic] Substances. We welcome the 
formation of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Drugs Control Programme (UNDCP). 

59. We will increase our efforts to reduce 
the demand for drugs as a part of overall 
anti-drug action programmes. We maintain 
our efforts to combat the scourge of cocaine 
and will match these by increased attention 
to heroin, still the principal hard drug in 
Europe and Asia. Enhanced co-operation is 
needed both to reduce production of heroin 
in Asia and to check its flow into Europe. 
Political changes in Central and Eastern 
Europe and the opening of frontiers there 
have increased the threat of drug misuse 
and facilitated illicit trafficking, but have 
also given greater scope for concerted 
Europe-wide action against drugs. 

60. We applaud the efforts of the “Dublin 
Group” of European, North American and 
Asian governments to focus attention and 
resources on the problems of narcotics pro- 
duction and trafficking. 
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61. We commend the achievements of 
the task-forces initiated by previous Sum- 
mits and supported by an_ increasing 
number of countries:— 

a) We urge all countries to take part in 
the international fight against money 
laundering and to cooperate with the 
activities of the Financial Action Task 
Force (FATF). We strongly support the 
agreement on a mutual evaluation 
process of each participating country’s 
progress in implementing the FATF 
recommendations on money launder- 
ing. We endorse the recommendation 
of the FATF that it should operate on a 
continuing basis with a secretariat sup- 
plied by the OECD. 

b) We welcome the report of the Chemi- 
cal Action Task Force (CATF) and en- 
dorse the measures it recommends for 
countering chemical diversion, building 
on the 1988 UN Convention against 
drug trafficking. We look forward to 
the special meeting in Asia, concentrat- 
ing on heroin, and the CATF meeting 
due in March 1992, which should con- 
sider the institutional future of this 
work. 

62. We are concerned to improve the ca- 
pacity of law enforcement agencies to 
target illicit drug movements without hin- 
dering the legitimate circulation of persons 
and goods. We invite the Customs Coopera- 
tion Council to strengthen its cooperation 
with associations of international traders 
and carriers for this purpose and to produce 
a report before our next Summit. 


Migration 


63. Migration has made and can make a 
valuable contribution to economic and 
social development, under appropriate con- 
ditions, although there is a growing concern 
about worldwide migratory pressures, 
which are due to a variety of political, social 
and economic factors. We welcome the in- 
creased attention being given these issues 
by the OECD and may wish to return to 
them at a future Summit. 


Next meeting 


64. We have accepted an invitation from 
Chancellor Kohl to hold our next Summit in 
Munich, Germany in July 1992. 


17 July 1991 


Note: The declaration was made available 
by the Office of the Press Secretary but was 
not issued as a White House press release. 


The President’s News Conference With 
Soviet President Mikhail Gorbachev in 
London, United Kingdom 


July 17, 1991 


President Bush. Well, may I say that it 
was a pleasure to have President Gorbachev 
in this Embassy. We’ve made a good deal of 
progress, and we will—he might have some- 
thing to say about how much progress. But 
from the standpoint of the United States 
and the economic front and the arms front, 
we are very pleased with this meeting. 

And once again, Mikhail, welcome, sir. 
I'm delighted to see you and your top 
people here. 

President Gorbachev. Mr. President, it 
was very short, and that’s because of the 
circumstances. In fact, we didn’t have a lot 
of time at our disposal, but we used it very 
well and very productively, and we were 
able to talk about quite a few things. Again, 
there’s not much time for the press confer- 
ence, and maybe later you will be able to 
satisfy yourselves as far as what happens at 
our subsequent meeting. 

Now, what I wanted to say was, in view 
of the fact that we were told that all of the 
issues are solved on the START treaty, we, 
with the President of the United States, 
have agreed to finalize everything in 
Geneva, and we will give commensurate in- 
structions so that we could then sign that 
treaty. And this connection—there’s also 
the issue of the visit of the President of the 
United States to the Soviet Union. 

Once again, I’ve invited the President to 
come to the Soviet Union on a visit at the 
very end of July, and I hope that everything 
is clear now about the visit—the visit will 
take place. The Soviet people, all of us will 
be ready to give our hospitality to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and, I also hope, 
to Mrs. Bush and to all those who will ac- 
company him to Moscow. Welcome, Mr. 
President, to Moscow, and welcome all of 
you to Moscow. 
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And the last point: The President and I 
have had a discussion within the framework 
of what is happening in the context of this 
unique meeting with the G-7. And we are 
pleased with the kind of discussion that has 
taken place on those issues. So, I’m through, 
too. 

President Bush. May | simply say that we 
accept with pleasure President Gorbachev’s 
invitation. I hope we can get a lot done. 
And we’ve already accomplished a lot in 
treaty negotiations. 

The goal, of course, is an economic goal. 
We'd be cooperatively working with Presi- 
dent Gorbachev and, I would say, the rest 
of the G~7 and the rest of the world in 
integrating the Soviet economy into the 
rest of the world’s economies. It’s a big 
problem, a big project, but I pledge to him 
my interest and our efforts to do just exact- 
ly that. 

But thank you, Mikhail, for your invita- 
tion. And before you change your mind, we 
accept with pleasure. [Laughter] 

President Gorbachev. Well, I think that 
over the years of our cooperation you have 
seen, Mr. President, that we are true to our 


word in all those things: in working togeth- 
er, in accommodating you, your interests, 
and the interests both of ourselves and of 


our the 
States. 

I think that we have to say that the Presi- 
dent and I have very limited time and so 
will not be able to answer all the questions 
that you would like to ask. After the meet- 
ing with the G-7, maybe then I will be able 
to answer all of your questions. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Does this mean you have a START 
treaty ready to sign now, and you are going 
to Moscow, and everything is on the line? 
Who caved? Who gave in? 

President Bush. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International] always asks the 
questions where there has to be a winner or 
a loser or somebody continuing to fight 
each other; that’s the way it is. There was 
compromise on all sides, and it’s in the best 
interest of the United States, and I hope 
that the Soviet people feel it’s in the best 
interest of the Soviet people. 

Q. Well, does that mean that you will not 
build a new missile? 


partners—particularly United 
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President Gorbachev. Let me say, I share 
what the President has just said. We will 
not be able to succeed either today or to- 
morrow in building new international rela- 
tions, new international security, in achiev- 
ing a balance of interest in the world if we 
try to achieve advantage and if we try to 
win. We have to move reciprocally towards 
each other in the interests of both our peo- 
ples, and I hope very much that the meet- 
ing that will take place in Moscow will be 
in the interest of all mankind, of all those 
who will be able to now breathe more qui- 
etly and to say that we have moved further 
away from the threat of nuclear war. So, it’s 
our common victory, and I think that all 
those who have worked toward this impor- 
tant step—they really deserve a lot of 
credit. 

Q. About G-7, what do you see as the 
strong position—strong points of the Gorba- 
chev proposal? 

President Bush. 1 think it would be 
unwise and inhospitable for me to start talk- 
ing about the G-7 and what might happen 
to it until Mr. Gorbachev has a chance to 
come to this meeting hosted by John Major. 
That’s the first point. 

Secondly, leave out any communication 
between the two of us, let me simply say 
that in terms of our luncheon, I am con- 
vinced, as I have been, that President Gor- 
bachev is determined to continue with eco- 
nomic reform. They face difficult problems. 
I'll be candid with you—we face difficult 
problems at home in a budgetary sense. But 
all in all, I would leave anything coming out 
of the G-7 until after the President has had 
a chance to discuss this with the other 
seven leaders. 

Q. President Gorbachey—— 

President Gorbachev. Thank you, ladies 
and gentlemen. 

President Bush. Are we finished? [Laugh- 
ter] 
Q. There’s been talk during this summit 
of political support and technical assist- 
ance—— 

President Gorbachev. We have discussed 
with the President. 

Q. Is that enough for you to take home in 
terms of economic aid, or are you looking 
for a bundle of cash here? [Laughter] 
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President Gorbachev. 
general answer. [Laughter] 

President Bush. I’ve learned something 
about how to handle al! these guys. This is 
good news. 

Q. What’s the date—pin it down? 

President Bush. Well, we’re pinning it 
down, but I’d say the very end of July. 

Q. How long will the summit be? 

President Bush. Oh, 2 or 3 days, but 
that’s up to our host. 

Q. Will you actually sign it then? 

President Bush. We're trying. 

Q. Was President Gorbachev helpful to 
you on the Mideast? Was he helpful to youP 

President Bush. Very much. He contin- 
ues to be. 


Well, that’s my 


Note: President Bush’s 92d news conference 
began at 1:25 p.m. in the garden of Win- 
field House, the residence of U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the United Kingdom Raymond G.H. 
Seitz. President Bush referred to Prime Min- 
ister John Major of the United Kingdom. 
President Gorbachev spoke in Russian, and 
his remarks were translated by an interpret- 
er. Prior to the news conference, the two 
Presidents participated in a working lunch- 
eon at Winfield House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of 
this news conference. 


The President’s New Conference in 
London, United Kingdom 
July 17, 1991 


The President. 1 have a brief statement 
and then I'll be glad to take a couple of 
questions. 

But this is an historic day for the United 
States and for East-West relations. We, 
today, concluded with the Soviet Union a 
nuclear arms treaty that will begin the re- 
duction of long-range nuclear weapons. And 
this treaty really has been in the works for 
more than 9 years. I’ve been marginally in- 
volved in it since—for a long period of 
time—not that period of time. I think it’s 
appropriate to thank President Reagan, 
who started this negotiation back in 1982, 
and who nurtured the START talks through 


the sometimes turbulent changes in the 
U.S.-Soviet relationship. 

It’s perhaps difficult to understand how a 
treaty, involving several hundred pages of 
detailed negotiations, can evolve down to 
one very technical and complex issue, but it 
did. And I’m delighted that we were able to 
resolve that issue finally, today. And it was a 
mutually satisfactory solution. It wasn’t a 
case of winners or losers, or who gave or 
who didn’t give. And it was a case of both 
sides agreeing to a limitation that will mean 
real reductions in nuclear long-range mis- 
siles. 

And I also want to compliment President 
Gorbachev, who stuck with these discus- 
sions while he works to reorient the entire 
economy and the social fabric of his coun- 
try. He’s shown enormous leadership in 
forging ahead with these plans. 

It’s a strong symbol of the growing U.S.- 
Soviet relationship that we accept the op- 
portunity to meet with President Gorba- 
chev in Moscow in only a few days time to 
discuss many other problems now of mutual 
interest. We will be in Moscow on July 30th 
and 3lst to discuss issues across the full 
range of the so-called five baskets that 
we've described in the past: that’s bilateral 
issues, the regional matters, the human 
rights, arms control, and _ transnational 
issues; drugs and terrorism and these kinds 
of things. 

I look forward to these meetings and the 
opportunity it gives me to follow up on 
what I think were productive meetings 
with the G-7, certainly productive with the 
G-7 summit and then with President Gor- 
bachev here for the wrap-up of the G-7 
summit. 

Today he outlined his program for re- 
forming the Soviet economic and social 
system. And the G-7 has responded with 
the kind of assistance that we believe will 
encourage progress—must encourage 
progress toward a free market economy and 
a democratic society. 

We had a very frank, incidentally—not 
the diplomatic use of the word—but a very 
frank and good discussion over at Lancaster 
House on the Soviet economy. He respond- 
ed very directly to questions. And I thought 
it was a good meeting. I think he did, too. 
And I think John Major, frankly, deserves a 
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great deal of credit—the way he conducted 
the G-7 meetings and then the way he gra- 
ciously conducted the meetings today. He 
was an outstanding chairman, and I was 
proud to be there and see him in action. It 
was good stuff. 

It’s not going to be quick or easy to im- 
plement change in the Soviet Union. It’s 
enormous problems they face. But we be- 
lieve that President Gorbachev has made 
an irrevocable commitment, and I would 
like to feel that this course that he has em- 
barked on, and others in the Republics are 
embarked on, is irreversible. 

But it’s been a good day. I think it’s a 
good day for the United States, which con- 
cerns me most of all. 


START Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, let me ask you what 
clinched the arms deal. Did the Soviets 
come in with a proposal today? Did you 
accept it as is, did you make a counteroffer? 
And exactly what’s in the deal? We don’t 
know yet. 

The President. Well, we'll find out about 
that as we go along. But there’s—the details 
of how it worked out is, we had one sticking 
point in new types, and it’s very, very tech- 
nical, Terry [Terence Hunt, Associated 
Press]. And it was resolved today. They 
came with a proposal, having Jim Baker and 
Bessmertnykh having spent hours wrestling 
the details with our experts—this one had to 
require our calling back to the technical 
experts to be sure we weren’t overlooking 
something. And while we were sitting at 
lunch we told Mr. Gorbachev that—no, wait 
a minute. We finished lunch and I went 
into a private meeting with him. Jim Baker 
was waiting to get the callback; he got it 
back. In principle we’d agreed, but then 
the experts signed off on it, specific parts of 
the language, so we got the thumbs-up, and 
we agreed that we have a deal. 

And this was true of a lot of other issues. 
There was give-and-take all along the way 
on, you know, technical stuff—incryption of 
telemetry. I mean, it’s a very technical sub- 
ject that’s plagued us for years. And I am 
satisfied, given the response from the de- 
fense people, that it is clearly in our inter- 
est. They are very pleased about all of this. 
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Q. So you accepted just what they 
brought in, you said, yes, that’s okay? 

The President. Today the language they 
brought in was fine, yes. And what had hap- 
pened before was the language that we had 
proposed and they had proposed was unsat- 
isfactory. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, the long document that 
Mr. Gorbachev sent in advance of this 
meeting was greeted with some skepticism, 
complaints that it was too vague. Listening 
to Mr. Major and Mr. Gorbachev at their 
news conference, it still sounds vague as to 
what it is Mr. Gorbachev is proposing to do 
in the Soviet Union. Has he spelled out de- 
tails, and really, what are they? 

The President. Not in a 432-point pro- 
gram or paragraph by paragraph. But he’s 
committed himself to the broad principles 
that are necessary. But the reason we are 
going to have the follow-on the way it was 
defined by Mr. Major is to be sure we can 
be helpful to assist flushing it out. For ex- 
ample, the cooperation with these interna- 
tional financial organizations is very impor- 
tant stuff. But he’s got to—he will come in 
an associate status to the IMF, to the World 
Bank; he’ll see how all these things work. 
And out of all that, and I think in a relative- 
ly short period of time, practical suggestions 
will occur to their experts as to how we can 
go ahead and implement the broad market 
reforms he talks about, price reforms he’s 
talking about, how we can sooner achieve 
convertibility of the ruble rather than later. 

So, I accept your premise that it’s not all 
fleshed out in every detail, and I think 
President Gorbachev recognizes that. Oth- 
erwise he wouldn’t have been quite as en- 
thusiastic over what transpired today as he 
was. 

Q. Mr. President, you said that this was a 
very frank discussion— 

The President. Right here, and I'll be 
right over to you, Susan [Susan Spencer, 
CBS News]. 

Q. Is there anything the United States 
can do unilaterally for the Soviet Union at 
this point, or is there zero that you could 
tell him either at lunch or during the after- 
noon discussion? 
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The President. 1 don’t whether what we 
did today on arms control was unilateral in 
terms of the U.S. but—— 

Q. But I thought this separated the eco- 
nomic and the arms control. On economics, 
is there any single thing the United States 
can doP 

The President. Well, look, we’ve got a tre- 
mendous know-how in the field of energy. 
And so do other countries. But if there’s 
one sector of their economy in addition to 
agricultural—distribution reform—that’s 
crying out for outside help, technological 
help, it’s the energy side. And I think we 
can help them enormously there. But to do 
all that there’s has to be a finalization of the 
details between these Republics and the 
center. And that’s what’s very difficult. 

But I think President Gorbachev under- 
stands that. I think he’s determined to final- 
ize this union treaty. And as I may have 
mentioned to you when we had some ex- 
perts up the other day—our experts, out- 
side-the-government experts—they were 
unanimous in the view that this is the 
single, most important thing they can do for 
us then to facilitate energy and agriculture 
distribution and all of that. Plus, I think 
when our finance minister goes there—Nick 
Brady—when that is all resolved, I think 
there are things we can do bilaterally. But 
at this juncture there isn’t one single pro- 
gram or something of that nature that 
comes to mind. 

Q. Does he understand the relationship 
between things like aid to Cuba and their 
high levels of defense spending and the bar- 
rier that that may put in the future to aid 
from the West? Did you discuss that with 
him? 

The President. 1 think he understands the 
political problems, Susan, that go with that 
for the—especially for the United States. 
And that was discussed by me. And then it 
came up in the G-7. And he points out that 
there’s much, much less aid going into 
Cuba. But I think what you’re asking about 
is the political problem that we’ve got 
about helping the Soviet Union as long as 
they’re propping up the one totalitarian 
dictator—Communist dictator in our hemi- 
sphere. So, I think he understands it. 

In terms of total economic drawdown on 
the Soviet Union, it’s very small, even 
though they’ve got some enormous eco- 


nomic problems. But yes, that was discussed 
and other issues as well of that nature. 

Q. Was it clear to him that the political 
side is going to be the determining factor, 
or could be, in terms of reaching a point 
where actual cash is provided to the Soviet 
Union? 

The President. | think he understands be- 
cause we've been talking about that one— 
particularly on Cuba—we’ve been talking 
about that for a long time. 

But let me give you another example 
coming at it in a different way. Iraq used to 
have a very special relationship with the 
Soviet Union, and yet the Soviet Union, I 
think, was very helpful in the United Na- 
tions in standing up against Iraq. It showed 
a shift. So, I think they’ve demonstrated an 
ability to shift. But I think your point is— 
well, I think your point is well-taken be- 
cause it’s very hard to ask the American 
people, please spend money, send checks 
when this one dictatorship 80 miles from our 
shores is being propped up. 

So, I think there’s much more under- 
standing on that—not that I’ve worked any 
magic on it, but yes, we talked about it 
here. But also because it was brought up 
without any prompting by others as an ex- 
ample of the kinds of regional problems 
that we’d like to see resolved. 

But just as we go forward on a bilteral 
arms control agreement because it is in the 
national interest of the United States, we 
can do other things, even though all those 
regional problems aren’t totally resolved. It 
makes it much more difficult, however, to 
have the Cuban problem hang. 

Q. If you were still in the oil business, 
would you feel safe in risking any capital in 
a joint venture with the Soviet Union and 
taking this beyond technical assistance, 
given the example of, say, Chevron and Ka- 
zakhstan, and some other instances? 

The President. 1 think I’d want to know 
who I was making a deal with. I think I'd 
want to know that I could get my money 
back—out. I think I’d want to know that 
they had worked out their problems on tax- 
ation. 

But, you know, I use an example from my 
own limited experience a long time ago, 
and I told him that we’ve got a federation 
of States—we’ve had 200 years to sort it 
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out. But even so, we have—in the offshore 
drilling business, | remember arguing with 
the Federal Branch—the Coast Guard— 
while still having to get permits from the 
States—State of Louisiana, State of Texas— 
and then worrying about how the States 
interacted with the Federal Government on 
offshore drilling rights, who gets what. 

And so, there’s a parallel there. But we’ve 
sorted it out in the United States. We have 
orderly arrangements. We don’t need a 
union treaty, but people know where the 
taxes are going to be levied and who’s in 
charge of making the deal and the contract. 
And those things have to be resolved. Once 
resolved, I think that the future is wide 
open because they are rich in natural re- 
sources and they want the reform to keep 
going and they’re trying to move to market. 

So, I think it just depends on how this 
union treaty works out for large-scale in- 
vestments. But there’s an enormous poten- 
tial there. And I keep saying to myself, 
think how things were 5 years ago. Think 
what it was like. Who would have dreamed 
we'd be talking about the kinds of things 
we are with the Soviet Union. Who would 
have dreamed the Russian Republic would 
have had literally a fair and popular elec- 
tion or that the Eastern Europeans would 
be free or that the Berlin Wall would be 
down? I mean, a lot has happened. And it’s 
going to take a while before a lot more 
happens. 

But I think what’s important for the 
American people and certainly for this 
President to keep in mind the big picture 
as we worry about the difficulties that they 
face now in moving to a market economy. 


START Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, when did you actually 
know that a new deal had been clinched— 
I'm following up on Terry—and had you 
had a feeling beforehand, and is this the 
end of the road? And what did you agree 
upon? I mean, I know it’s technical, but can 
you give us one word, because we're writ- 
ing stories and we don’t know what was—— 

The President. Well, let me get Brent to 
help you with the details on it. But when 
we actually agreed—that means I’m not fa- 
miliar with absolutely every being t being 
crossed and every i being dotted—— 
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Q. No, but I mean, when did you actually 
have the feeling that it was—— 

The President. After Besmertnykh sat 
down with Jim Baker, which was just a few 
minutes before Mr. Gorbachev walked in 
here. In other words, this wasn’t a stacked 
deck. This wasn’t set. We didn’t have an in- 
dication that they were going to come with 
a proposal, our having made some, that was 
acceptable to them. But so, it really—literal- 
ly, Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press In- 
ternational], it happened when their party 
arrived here. Jim went off in another room 
there, and then he came in and told me 
that he thought this looked very good. He’d 
run it by General Scowcroft, who took a 
look at it—he’s an expert in these matters 
and he felt that it was acceptable. 

But again, it is so highly technical that we 
had to go—on ranges of missiles and all of 
this—that we felt more comfortable going 
back talking to the technical arms control 
experts. But it wasn’t a set deal. I mean, we 
haven’t known that this was going to 
happen. I was perfectly prepared to say to 
him today, look, let’s keep working on it. 

But he was very pleased. I think he felt 
that what they came with was a deal- 
maker, and sure enough, it was. 

Q. So you had no previous inkling—— 

The President. No. 

Q. and nothing last night? 

The President. Nothing. 

Q. They all came in smiling, though, and 
they seemed to—— 

The President. The Soviets you mean? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. Well, I think they felt that 
they had met the criteria that had been 
spelled out by Jim Baker and our defense 
experts in Washington. I think that accounts 
for that. 

Q. You noted, Mr. President that you’ve 
been 9 years at this. Are you prepared now 
to take a breather and say that’s enough on 
arms control? Or do you want to roll up your 
sleeves and see if you can followup with 
more deep cuts? 

The President. Well, 1 think we always 
ought to be willing to reduce arms between 
the two countries if it is in the national 
interests of the United States. But let us get 
this one put to bed with the t’s crossed and 
the i’s dotted, and then we’ll think as to 
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what the next step should be. But I haven’t 
started thinking that way. We want to get 
this one anchored down. 

Q. Do you have any concern about the 
Senate on this? 

e President. 1 don’t, no. I mean, I 
don’t, no. It’s a good deal and the defense 
people are so enthusiastic that it’s in the 
interest of the United States that I think it 
ought to sail through the Senate. Now, we 
have every obligation to answer their tech- 
nical questions. They've got some great 
arms control experts up there on both sides 
of the aisle. But I think they will be well- 
satisifed with this. 

Yes, Charles [Charles Bierbauer, Cable 
News Network] and then Jim Miklaszewski, 
NBC News]. Oh, excuse me, Jim and then 
Charles—or just Jim. 

Soviet-U.S. Relations 

Q. It wasn’t too many years ago, Mr. 
President, that the U.S. considered the 
Soviet Union the evil empire. Understand- 
ing that the relationship is improving, how 
do you consider the Soviets today—ally, still 
an adversary? 

The President. Well, I think as long as we 
have missiles deployed, we’ve got to be rea- 
listic—missiles deployed against each other. 
Allies aren’t in that posture. We’re moving. 
In the first palce, we’ve got freindly rela- 
tions. The evil empire syndrome ended 
when, I think, the cold war ended, and I 
think it has ended. And we’ve got very dif- 
ferent times now. But I don’t want to sug- 
gest that everything is perfect. 

We've got the problems that Susan asked 
about. We’ve got certain arms problems. 
But we’ve gone so far that I should say very 
friendly relations at this point, and a deter- 
mination on our part to try to help in every 
practical way to further reform. Because 
reform is not just an internal reform; it’s 
democracy that they’re moving towards and 
have really manifested a real interest in. It’s 
markets, it’s capitalism, it’s all the things 
that have helped other people around the 
world, and it can help them. And as that 
develops, I am sure that any things that have 
been in our way of friendship before, such as 
arms and our worries about each other, will 
diminish. Trade is great. It’s a good, salutary 
way to make things better. 


So, I would characterize the relations as 
good, still some problems. Nobody that I 
know of and certainly in our administration 
is interested in seeing them fly apart, or 
having their wheels fall off, on the economy 
or anything of that nature. That’s quite dif- 
ferent than it was a few years ago. 

Q. But you made the point very strongly 
that there was no linkage between 
START—— 

The President. Right. 

Q. ——and what went on here with the 
G-7 in terms of providing technical assist- 
ance to the Soviets. But how far can you go 
with the Soviet Union when, in fact, mis- 
siles are pointed at each other? 

The President. Well, that’s good question. 
But I think trade can help an awful lot to 
make the climate such that the suspicion 
that they might still harbor in some corners 
of the Soviet Union about our intentions is 
laid to rest. I think there are some elements 
there that are still highly suspicious of U.S. 
intentions towards them. And perhaps there 
are some highly suspicious in the United 
States of Soviet intentions toward us. 

But I think we can move foward just as 
fast as practicality dicates on the economy. 
And I think with that will come an en- 
hanced democracy in the Soviet Union be- 
cause I think people, once they see how 
privatization works, once they see how mar- 
kets work, once they see how elections 
work, it’s bound to steamroller. So, I think 
the long-range problem will take care of 
itself. Shorter-range, we want to move for- 
ward, irrespective of what’s happening 
now, in the arms field in terms of helping 
them do what we want to see them do: 
move down the democracy road. 


Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, you mentioned Iraq 
earlier. Will President Gorbachev support 
you if it’s necessary to renew military 
action? 

The President. That was not discussed 
today. I think that they, like us, would hope 
that we wouldn’t have to use force. But 
perhaps that matter will come up when 
we’re in Moscow. But I will just revert back 
to how they stood up against aggression 
with us in the United Nations. And I know 
that they’re very concerned about nuclear 
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proliferation—the proliferation of nuclear 
capabilities. But I didn’t get into any ques- 
tion of if we had to use force would they 
join us. 

But clearly, I’ve said before and I'll say it 
here again, we don’t want to go—we’re not 
any Lone Ranger out there. We think we 
have authorities under the United Nations 
resolutions to do what’s needed to be done, 
but I am hopeful that it can be done with- 
out force. But if they continue to lie, if they 
continue to harbor equipment that could 
lead to development of nuclear weapons in 
direct contravention of their obligations, 
then we have to review our options. But it 
wasn’t discussed in that manner today. 

Q. Do you feel that you have the support 
of the other G-7 countries? 

The President. 1 thought it was fairly 
well-spoken on that—teeing off from what 
Francois Mitterrand said the day that we 
arrived in Paris. And I think most—I don’t 
want to put words in everybody’s mouth— 
but I think most would agree with what 
Mitterrand said. 

Yes, Jim. You’ve done it? I thought I saw 
your hand again. 

Q. Just to followup on Dan’s [Dan Good- 
game, Time Magazine] question, you may 
not have discussed Iraq with Mr. Gorba- 
chev, but Mr. Baker and Bessmertnykh 
have. And is there not a sense that Mr. 
Bessmertnykh has conveyed that the Sovi- 
ets are not as supportive as your other 
allies? 

The President. 1 think they made 
clear they hope that force would not be 
used. But that’s quite—they were in that 
mode back early on in the Iraq days. I’m 
not suggesting they want to use force. I’m 
not suggesting I do. And I think it would be 
very important to work cooperatively with 
them again. But we’ve got too much hy- 
pothesis here. I’m just hoping now that 
Iraq will totally reveal their hidden capa- 
bilities. And I’m a little suspcious, very can- 
didly. I haven’t seen anything to allay my 
concerns. 

Any other before we go around again? 
Yes, Terry. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Did Mr. Gorbachev get enough to go 
home with his head high, Mr. President, or 
do you think that he’s going to be attacked 
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by the hardliners when he gets back in 
Moscow? 

The President. 1 didn’t hear his press 
conference right now, but I’m told it was 
quite positive. And at the end of our meet- 
ing it sounded quite positive. So, I think he 
feels it was a good meeting and very much 
worthwhile. 

Q. Did he ask for U.S. support for a fund 
to support the ruble to make it a converti- 
ble currency? 

The President. No, he did not ask for 
funding to do that. 

Q. Did he ask for any sort of direct fund- 
ing? 

The President. We had a long discus- 
sion about the convertibility of the ruble, 
but it didn’t come to that kind of a request. 

Q. Did he seem satisfied strictly with 
technical assistance in these meetings, or 
did he urge that the seven do more than 
that? 

The President. 1 think he would 
have—he didn’t—I’m trying to think of 
something he asked for that didn’t material- 
ize. He really was trying to explain more 
what was going on inside the Soviet Union, 
what the pressures were, what he was up 
against in terms of history, if you will, and 
how they were coping and how determined 
they were to work with the Republics and 
how much help they did need in terms of 
technical assistance. But he really stopped 
short of what some had predicted might be 
on his agenda. 

Q. Did you talk at all on him keeping 
any—he says a mixed economy, which in- 
cluded continued collectivization of agricul- 
ture. Can you buy off on that? 

The President. Well, I’m not sure that’s 
what it concludes, because what I got was 
that they’re moving more and more to- 
wards privatization. It was ironic that all of 
us looked at our countries to see whether 
there were any highly regulated govern- 
ment industries or whether any—the gov- 
ernments of any state or central govern- 
ment owned any of the goods and services 
that lead to production, which is how you 
compute GNP—goods and services. And I 
think some found that there were highly 
regulated industries. Others found that the 
state still owned certain kinds of industries 
“So he who is the purest of all casteth the 
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first rock.” But I do think that he recog- 
nizes that they have a mix now, but that, 
frankly, what we made very clear is that 
the sooner that moves entirely to privatiza- 
tion and private ownership of agriculture, 
the better. 

He gave me some figures that, regretta- 
bly, I didn’t bring down—gave us some fig- 
ures—in terms of how much privatization 
has already taken place. And Mr. Mulroney, 
I think it was, very knowledgeable in agri- 
culture, told him how productivity would 
soar if all of it was privatized. So, I didn’t 
get the feeling that he wanted to leave this 
mixture. I got the feeling that he is crawl- 
ing before he walks, that he’s moving out 
towards privatization. I hope that’s not a 
misconstruction. 

Middle East Peace Process 

Q. Does the letter from President Assad 
put pressure on Israel to come around on 
the peace process? 

The President. Well, we’re analyzing that, 
and I can answer your question better after 
I hear from Jim Baker on his trip. But it’s 
not a question of pressure. It’s a question of 
trying to bring people to understand that 
peace and talking to each other is in every- 
body’s interest. So, I’m not going to term it 
what action or lack of action is going to bring 
pressure on any party. But I do consider it, 
from what we’ve seen, to be positive. Now 
we've got to pin down the details and move 
forward. 

International Markets 

Q. Why has there been so little progress 
in opening the markets of the G-7 coun- 
tries to the exports of emerging democra- 
cies? This just keeps getting kicked down 
the road. 

The President. Come again on it. 

Q. Why has there been so little progress 
at this summit, as in Houston, at opening 
the markets of the G-7 economies to the 
exports of Eastern Europe? 

The President. Well, I'm not sure how 
little progress there’s been made. We are 
trying, on a broad scale, to cope with that 
through a successful completion of the 
GATT round. Again, he who has no protec- 
tion should speak the loudest and clearest 
about the benefit of the kind of trade that 
we all want to see. We have protection in 
our agriculture system that offends and 
troubles some of our strongest friends 


around the world. I think of how Australia 
looks at our agricultural enhancement pro- 
gram, for example. And they say that’s 
taking markets away from them. We say 
we're not aiming that program at you; 
we've trying to let our farmers compete 
until we can achieve a satisfactory conclu- 
sion of the GATT round. 

What’s needed to knock down barriers to 
whatever it is, is a world trading agree- 
ment. So, I think every country that I’m 
familiar with has certain kinds of protection 
barriers. We’ve got some cn texiles and on 
other products, and other countries as well 
have many serious ones. So, that brought us 
around to saying, look, the best thing we 
can do for Eastern Europe is to solve this 
Uruguay round problem, and that will en- 
hance the economies quicker and better 
than anything else. But I think it’s because 
each has these protective devices in place, 
and they'll remain in place until a broad 
agreement is reached, in this case, on the 
Uruguay round. Hopefully, we can plod 
away and at the same time on the Northern 
American Free Trade Zone. 

But that’s the problem. And we’re always 
ready to look bilaterally with these Eastern 
European countries because out of this 
summit, we were determined that we not 
push them off into the background. They’ve 
already moved. Some of them have histories 
of privatization in market. So, their prob- 
lems aren’t quite as onerous as this massive 
problem facing the Soviet Union that hasn’t 
had a history of privatization in market. 

But it is essential that they succeed. And 
we will be alert to every possibility to help 
them. But some of the problem is what 
you’ve put your finger on, markets that 
aren’t widely open. And the answer to that 
is the successful conclusion of the GATT 
round, it really is. 

One more, and then I’ve got to run. 


Soviet Union 


Q. Do you think that he did not expect 
any money, and isn’t it empty-handed? 

The President. Helen, I answered that 
question about eight different ways. 

Q. Well, but he—I mean, how can they 
really—— 

The President. Ask him. I just told you all 
I can tell you. You’ve been writing that— 
but there’s been speculation, and it’s based 
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not—you report what you see, I’m sure, and 
what others say—that there’s going to be— 
he’s going to come here with a big demand 
for money. And now nobody can quite adjust 
to the fact that he didn’t come here with a 
big demand for money. But he didn’t. And I 
think we ought to give him—— 

Q. He didn’t ask for any money at all? 

The President. Did you hear him? Didn’t 
he answer—or did he? Maybe it wasn’t 
asked at the press conference. But the 
answer is, no. 

Q. Maybe he was told not to ask. 

The President. You try telling Mr. Gorba- 
chev what to do or what not to do. [Laugh- 
ter] I mean, he’s a pretty powerful guy and 
he’s pretty strong-willed. And so, he did it 
the way he thought was best, and that’s the 
way it is. And so, there isn’t some hidden 
agenda that somebody gets him off to the 
side of the room and say, “hey, please don’t 
ask for money, you're going to get turned 
down.” That’s not the way it works, believe 
me. 

Q. Well, you signaled a lot that he 
shouldn’t ask for money, that it wasn’t 
going to be there. 

The President. He reads my signals, and 
I read his, but—— 

Q. He would have been turned down—— 

The President. Too hypothetical. 

Q. Do you think he can sell this back 
home? 

The President. | assume he wouldn’t have 
agreed with it if he didn’t think he could 
sell it, and enthusiastically agree. You heard 
the tone of it, which I’m told was pretty 
darned positive. So let’s rejoice. 


Trip to Greece and Turkey 


Q. Greece and Turkey. 

Q. Why are we going? 

The President. Pack up. Get packed. 
[Laughter] No, it will be good. 


Upcoming Soviet-U.S. Summit 


Q. Which city do you want to visit in the 
Soviet Union besides Moscow? 

The President. I'm turning to my Soviet 
expert, a man that spent many years wres- 
tling with these problems, and will now 
take your technical questions—[/aughter|— 
and will be glad to give you his preferences 
for itineraries. 
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May I introduce General Brent Scow- 
croft, the head of the National 


Note: President Bush’s 93d news conference 
began at 7:45 p.m. in the garden of Winfield 
House, the residence of U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Kingdom Raymond G.H. Seitz. In the 
news conference, the following persons were 
referred to: Prime Minister John Major of the 
United Kingdom, who hosted the summit; 
Secretary of State James A. Baker III; Foreign 
Minister Aleksandr Bessmertnykh of the Sovi- 
et Union; Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; President 
Francois Mitterrand of France; Prime Minis- 
ter Brian Mulroney of Canada; and President 
Hafiz al-Assad of Syria. Following President 
Bush’s news conference, Brent Scowcroft re- 
sponded to reporters questions. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this 
news conference. 


Nomination of Delbert Leon Spurlock, 
Jr., To Be Deputy Secretary of Labor 


July 17, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Delbert Leon Spurlock, 
Jr., of California, to be Deputy Secretary of 
Labor. He would succeed Roderick Allen 
DeArment. 

Since 1989 Mr. Spurlock has been with 
the law firm of Gregory D. Thatch in Wash- 
ington, DC. Prior to this he was Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Manpower and 
Reserve Affairs in Washington, DC, 1983- 
1989. From 1981 to 1983, Mr. Spurlock was 
General Counsel for the Department of the 
Army. He was an attorney with Spurlock & 
Thatch, 1977-1981. From 1975 to 1977, he 
was chief of the conflicts of interest division 
for the California fair political practice com- 
mission in Sacramento, CA. Prior to this he 
was an acting professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis, CA, 1972-1975. 

Mr. Spurlock graduated from Oberlin 
College (B.A., 1963); Howard University 
Law School (L.L.B., 1967), and George 
Washington Law Center (L.L.M., 1972). He 
is married, has two children, and resides in 
Reston, VA. 
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Nomination of Marshall Jordan Breger 
To Be Solicitor for the Department of 
Labor 


July 17, 1991 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marshall Jordan Breger, of 
the District of Columbia, to be Solicitor for 
the Department of Labor. He would suc- 
ceed Robert P. Davis. 

Since 1985 Mr. Breger has served as 
Chairman of the Administrative Conference 
of the United States in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this he was Special Assistant to the 
President in the Office of Public Liaison at 
the White House in Washington, DC, 1983- 
1985. 

Mr. Breger graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania (B.A., M.A., 1967; J.D., 
1973) and received a B.Phil. in 1970 from 
Oriel College, Oxford University. Mr. 
Breger is married, has two children, and 
resides in Silver Spring, MD. 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony in 
Athens, Greece 


July 18, 1991 


The President tells me it’s my turn. Presi- 
dent Karamanlis, and our Greek and Ameri- 
can friends: I am greatly honored to receive 
this welcome, and to see Prime Minister 
Mitsotakis and other distinguished members 
of the Greek Government. 

More than 200 years ago, my Nation was 
forged in the fire of liberty. Today, Barbara 
and I are delighted to visit this nation that 
gave birth to democracy in this very city 
2,500 year ago and whose principles still 
inspire all who love and cherish freedom. 

Thirty-two years ago, the last American 
President to visit this historic land praised 
“those great Greek city-states that we 
learned to love and admire even from the 
days when, as little boys, we learned our 
ancient history.” Dwight Eisenhower un- 
derstood how Greece’s glory had shaped 
and enriched the world and especially the 
United States of America. Eisenhower was 
right to say, “the spirit of the West, the 
modern spirit, is a Greek discovery, and the 


place of the Greeks is in the modern 
world.” 

This glory did not die with the ancient 
city-states. It still lives, still summons our 
values and ideals. We stand for government 
by the people. We endorse the rights of 
self-determination, equal protection under 
the law, and freedom of thought and wor- 
ship. We believe that these rights derive 
from the sanctity of the individual, the 
bond which binds our two nations. 

Today, totalitarianism lies disdained and 
discredited, a victim of its own brutality 
and its own inadequacy. As a result of this, 
freedom’s tide swells, as the tide of commu- 
nism recedes. Men like President Karaman- 
lis and Prime Minister Mitsotakis have 
pressed passionately for freedom and of- 
fered new hope to the world. 

I arrive today with the hope that we will 
continue to renew and strengthen our spe- 
cial relationship. I look forward in my dis- 
cussions with the President and the Prime 
Minister to confirming our common interest 
in a new world order, stability in the Bal- 
kans, peace on Cyprus, and reconciliation 
between Greece and Turkey. Most impor- 
tant, I’m anxious to discuss how we might 
strengthen our own security and economic 
ties. 

Finally, I’m reminded of the words of 
Socrates, who said, “I’m not an Athenian or 
a Greek but a citizen of the world.” In that 
spirit, Greece stood for what is right in the 
Persian Gulf by insisting that aggression 
must not stand. I applaud the Greek Gov- 
ernment and the Greek people for having 
helped to defend liberty in its hour of 
danger. 

In closing, let me say to President Kara- 
manlis, I am truly honored that the man 
who extended the hand of friendship to 
President Eisenhower 32 years ago is here 
to do the same for me today. Thank you 
very much, sir, for the welcome. 


Note: The President spoke at 2 p.m. upon 
arrival at Anthinai Airport. In his remarks 
he referred to President Constantinos Kara- 
manlis and Prime Minister Constantinos 
Mitsotakis of Greece. A tape was not avail- 
able for verification of the content of these 
remarks. 
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Remarks to the Greek Parliament in 
Athens, Greece 


July 18, 1991 


Thank you, sir, for the welcome, and may 
I pay my respects to President Karamanlis; 
Prime Minister Mitsotakis; president of the 
Parliament, Mr. Tsaldaris; Mr. Papandreou, 
who I had the privilege of meeting not so 
long ago; and members of the Vouli. 

Let me first thank you for the extraordi- 
nary honor of speaking to you. It means a 
great deal to follow in the footsteps of such 
great men as Dwight Eisenhower and Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle, who spoke here. 

No American can come to Athens without 
feeling a kind of sacred awe. All that Amer- 
icans are, all that Americans stand for, all 
that we hold most dear has roots right here, 
in the great city and the great country 
where democracy was born 2,500 years ago. 

Every American student learns to appre- 
ciate the magnificence of the Parthenon 
and the Delphi, the cool Aegean Sea. And 
we learn that the great disciplines—philoso- 
phy, theology, drama, literature, mathemat- 
ics, biology, zoology, and of course, poli- 
tics—were born on these shores. I expect all 
the rest of them are alive, but I’m sure 
politics is still alive on these shores. We see 
in your monuments and museums the seeds 
from which our Republic of freedom grew 
up. 
After 2,500 years, mankind is only begin- 
ning to grasp the magnitude of what your 
forefathers achieved. Through dozens of 
generations, through the rise and fall of 
great empires, through wars and plagues, 
through depressions and economic revolu- 
tions, through the triumphs and travails of 
human affairs, one thing has endured: the 
dream of democracy. 

And so today, as old despotisms melt 
away and a commonwealth of freedom 
arises around the globe, we can truly say 
that our future—the world’s future—began 
right here. 

Although I have not visited—well, I vis- 
ited Greece in 1960, and then once again, I 
believe, in ’79. I haven’t been here that 
much lately, but I feel at home here. I have 
the honor to share this Chamber today with 
a man who symbolizes ancient Greek prin- 
ciples and modern Greek courage, Presi- 
dent Constantine Karamanlis. 
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Then Prime Minister Karamanlis hosted 
President Eisenhower back in 1959, and has 
done business with every American Presi- 
dent since Harry Truman. He restored de- 
mocracy to Greece in 1974, and made it 
possible for Greece to assume its present 
stature as a bulwark of stability. 

He built firm relations with the West and 
helped secure Greek membership in the 
European Community. He ensured that 
Greece would play an important role in the 
Atlantic alliance. And he enlarged Greece’s 
international responsibilities, its internation- 
al influence, its international importance. 

To honor this great man and to stress the 
special quality of our renewed relations 
with Greece, I now would like to invite 
your President to join us in Washington 
next year for a state visit. And I hope you 
will accept, Mr. President. I hope you will 
accept so that the American people can ex- 
press their heartfelt gratitude to you, their 
admiration for you, and their respect for 
Greece. 

And today, I also want to repeat my invi- 
tation to another great man—a man I 
admire and respect—your Prime Minister, 
Constantine Mitsotakis. And I have asked 
him to make an official visit to our Capital. 
And this trip would let the whole world 
know that our friendship, like the ideals 
that link us, will endure. 

As I stand here today, I’m happy to say 
that our relations are stronger than ever. 
We have tightened our economic ties with 
agreements on customs and civil aviation 
and tourism. We’ve made great progress to- 
gether in the international fight against ter- 
rorism. And with this visit, I hope that we 
can make this special relationship stronger 
still. 

We can build a more vibrant economic 
relationship. While the United States is the 
largest external investor in Greece, we 
want to do more. We want to ensure that 
American capital and know-how will be 
able to contribute to lasting Greek prosperi- 
ty. And I, therefore, asked our Secretary of 
Commerce to lead a Presidential trade and 
investment mission to Greece this autumn. 

We can strengthen our security relation- 
ship. We already have forged solid ties 
through NATO. This year, the United States 
will provide $350 million in security assist- 
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ance to Greece. We’ve just agreed to lease 
you two Knox-class frigates. And we will 
expedite the shipment of 10 F 4D aircraft 
to you; will deliver 18 more this fall. These 
agreements express our determination to 
stand by you, now and in years to come. 

You stood squarely with the international 
coalition that liberated Kuwait from 
Saddam Hussein. This kind of cooperation is 
not new. In the Persian Gulf, as in Korea 
and the two World Wars, Greece sided with 
the forces of freedom. 

Now, we face a new world, a world in 
which military confrontation is being 
pushed aside by constructive economic 
competition, a world in which nations strug- 
gle to build and perfect democracy. Al- 
though we have no road map to guide us 
through this world, we have a sure compass 
in principles that both our nations hold 
dear: the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
free enterprise, an open world economic 
system and, underlying it all, democracy. 

Here in Greece, you command an espe- 
cially vivid view of the world. Here in your 
unique location at this historic time, we can 
see the challenge, and the promise, of what 
we refer to as the new world order. 

To the north, Europe’s first post-cold war 
crisis has erupted. The peoples of Yugoslav- 
ia struggle to secure newfound freedoms 
and overcome the pull of ancient hatreds. 
The international community, rallied by the 
bold initiative of the EC, appeals to the 
Yugoslavs to chart a new future—a demo- 
cratic future—through peaceful negotia- 
tions. We call upon the leaders there to 
spare their people from dreadful civil war. 

As an EC country and a stable democra- 
cy, you can help nations, such as Albania 
and Bulgaria, who struggle along the road 
to freedom. Struggle they might, but look 
back at very recent history. And who would 
have predicted that these countries now 
want to go down freedom’s road, democra- 
cy’s road? Your Balkan neighbors, including 
Yugoslavia, look to you for guidance and 
help and hope. 

A kind of youthful optimism flourishes ev- 
erywhere. The emerging democracies of 
Europe, peoples throughout the Soviet 
Union, men and women, young and old, 
throughout the world, aspire to achieve the 
ideals first sketched out here in Greece. 


But ideals are important only if they can 
shape actions. You understand this. We are 
encouraged that your Government is ad- 
vancing new ideas to foster stability in the 
Balkans and the Aegean. The opportunity 
for a new era of accommodation in this 
region beckons. With that in mind, I must 
report that my meeting with Mr. Gorba- 
chev yesterday was in that spirit of coopera- 
tion as the Soviet Union seeks to do more 
according to democratic principles. 

I’m hoping that the arms control agree- 
ment that we worked out yesterday with 
Mr. Gorbachev—the first to reduce the stra- 
tegic arms in history—proves to be a bene- 
fit to all the countries around the world, 
particularly in this region. 

You and Turkey face a great challenge: to 
resolve these old disputes that divide you. 
More than 60 years ago, Eleutherios—and 
I’ve got to watch my pronunciation—Veni- 
zelos signed treaties of friendship and com- 
merce with the father of modern Turkey, 
Kemal Ataturk. I pray that your two nations 
might follow the example set by these 
giants. 

Today, with new leaders of vision, your 
nations enjoy a unique opportunity to over- 
come the misunderstandings of the past. 
You can begin to heal the deep wounds that 
scar Cyprus, that divides families and 
friends on that island. 

In the new world that I have discussed, 
none of us should accept the status quo in 
Cyprus. And today I pledge that the United 
States will do whatever it can to help 
Greece, Turkey, and the Cypriots settle the 
Cyprus problem, and do so this year. 

In the end, the ties that bind the United 
States and Greece go far deeper than eco- 
nomic or military necessity. You see, as 
many of you know, Greek-Americans have 
enriched our country enormously, in every 
profession, in every region, in every walk of 
life. Two distinguished businessmen and old 
friends who have accompanied me on this 
trip—Alec Kortelas and Alex Spanos—both 
of whom have made a tremendous imprint 
in our country. And of course, our able Am- 
bassador Michael Sotirhos serves our Nation 
well. 

And we have subtler ties, too. Cities 
across America take their names from such 
places as Athens and Corinth and Delphi 
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and Sparta. And near one of my favorite 
fishing spots lies the town of Marathon, 
Florida. And of course, my country would 
not exist if your forefathers had not devel- 
oped the world’s most revolutionary idea— 
democracy. Our founding fathers studied 
your history closely and revered deeply the 
works of the ancient Greeks. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the author of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, once observed, “Greece was the 
first of civilized nations, presenting exam- 
ples of what man should be.” 

Yet, we also must remember that the 
powers of ancient Greece fell because they 
could not set aside old hatreds, because 
they refused to acknowledge common ties, 
common principles, common acts, common 
aims. We must resolve not to repeat their 
mistakes. 

Tomorrow, I have a wonderful opportuni- 
ty. I shall visit the Acropolis and stand near 
the temples where our ancient forefathers 
charted ideals for the ages. And as we 
gather here today, let us agree to build a 
new Acropolis, a monument not of marble 
or steel but of something far less fragile: a 
monument of deeds and ideals, a new world 
order erected upon timeless ideas born 
right here. 

That new world order can help us 
achieve our dreams of collective security 
and individual liberty. Every nation must 
assume some of the burden of building this 
order. And every nation must accept its re- 
sponsibilities for building a sound interna- 
tional economy. And every nation must do 
its duty to preserve freedom and enter- 
prise. 

America and Greece have special respon- 
sibilities in this quest—the United States as 
the world’s strongest democracy, Greece as 
the world’s first. But if we engage fully in 
the changing world beyond our borders, we 
can build an order in which all nations 
enjoy prosperity, democracy, and peace. 

Eleutherios Venizelos once claimed that 
“America has realized the ideals of Ancient 
Greece. No two elements come closer to 
each other than do the Greek and the 
American.” That tremendous compliment 
also outlines our common challenge: to 
work even more closely in securing a new 
world order dedicated to freedom and en- 
terprise. 
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We live in exciting times. Who would 
have dreamed that the changes taking 
place in the Soviet Union would offer this 
promise of freedom and democracy? Who 
would have dreamed that the captive na- 
tions of Eastern Europe are free and are on 
the path that you set many thousands of 
years ago: the path to full and free and fair 
and open democracy? So, for those that are 
gloomy about the present, I say you 
shouldn’t be. There’s plenty of room to be 
optimistic. And I’m delighted—I feel more 
of a sense of optimism coming to democra- 
cy’s birthplace. 

I want to thank you for the extraordinary 
honor of inviting me to address this special 
session. And I stand here surrounded by the 
grandeur and echoes of the ages, a proud 
son of the ideals that your land gave the 
world. And so, like all friends of liberty, I 
leave you now, and I must say “zito i 
ellada” [long live Greece]. Thank you very, 
very much. 

Thank you all. Thank you, sir. 

And let me just—please be seated. Id like 
to present to your President and your 
Prime Minister, and really to the Greek 
people, a replica of our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, a document that symbolizes our 
profound ties to you and our timeless debt 
to the people and the legacy of Greece. 

Once again, thank you all very much. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 3:49 p.m. in 
the Greek Parliament building. In his re- 
marks, he referred to President Constan- 
tinos Karamanlis and Prime Minister Con- 
stantinos Mitsotakis of Greece; Athanasios 
Tsaldaris, president of Parliament, who in- 
troduced President Bush; Andreas Papan- 
dreou, president of the Panhellenic Socialist 
Movement; the Vouli, the Greek unicameral 
Parliament; President Saddam Hussein of 
Iraq; President Mikhail Gorbachev of the 
Soviet Union; Eleutherios Venizelos, former 
Greek Prime Minister and statesman; and 
Michael Sotirhos, U.S. Ambassador to 
Greece. Alec Kortelas, Florida Republican 
Party finance chairman; and Alexander G. 
Spanos, president and chairman of the 
board of directors of the San Diego Char- 
gers football team. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 
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The President’s News Conference With 
Greek Prime Minister Constantinos 
Mitsotakis in Athens, Greece 


July 18, 1991 


Prime Minister Mitsotakis. First of all, I 
would like, on behalf of the Greek Govern- 
ment, and personally, to welcome the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the American 
delegation to our country. This first visit of 
an American President to Greece after 32 
years takes place at a very important period 
for our countries and at a critical period for 
our area. This is why it constitutes a politi- 
cal event of particular significance. It rein- 
forces the efforts of our Government to de- 
velop Greek-American relations and also to 
enhance stability and peace in the Balkans 
and throughout this area. 

With President Bush, both privately, as 
well as together with our delegations, we 
had substantial and fruitful talks. We dis- 
cussed our great national issue, that of 
Cyprus, which as you well know is going 
through presently a very important turning 
point. Issues of decisive importance were 
naturally discussed: the Greek-Turkish rela- 
tions and the situation in the Balkans, as 
well as the first role our country is playing 
in the developments occurring in this 
region. 

Finally, we discussed also the effort our 
country is making in the sector of primary 
importance, that of the economy. I outlined 
our positions fully and extensively, and I 
underlined our determination—the deter- 
mination of Greece—to contribute substan- 
tially, assuming also initiatives to contribute 
to the settlement of problems and to the 
consolidation of peace and cooperation 
among the countries of our region. 

The visit of President Bush constitutes a 
decisive landmark in the further enhance- 
ment and the development of Greek-Amer- 
ican relations which is pursued by my Gov- 
ernment, both with consistency and deter- 
mination. Greece, a longstanding and loyal 
friend and ally of America in all the strug- 
gles for democracy and freedom, wishes to 
contribute substantially in the effort that is 
being led by the United States of America 
to see the world enter into a new era, se- 
curing for all the peoples prosperity, securi- 
ty, and freedom. 


The President. Thank you, Mr. Prime 
Minister, a great friend of the United States. 
And let me just repeat, I have enormous 
respect for this Prime Minister. I found 
today’s meeting to be most useful. I believe 
U.S.-Greek relations are in_ excellent 
shape—Greece, a trusted NATO ally, a 
country with whom we have extensive 
interaction between our peoples. 

As the Prime Minister said, we did have a 
good exchange on Cyprus and Greek-Turk- 
ish relationships. And I told him that if we 
could be a catalyst that would help solve 
the problem of Cyprus, we’d willingly fulfill 
that role. In talk to the Defense Minister, it 
is our intention to do what we can to help 
strengthen the Greek Armed Forces. 

We heard a good presentation on the 
economy, and I assured our Greek friends 
that we want to expand trade and invest- 
ment. I think the Secretary of Commerce’s 
mission here could prove to be very, very 
fruitful. I referred to four new economic 
agreements earlier: customs, civil aviation, 
tourism, and investment guarantees. We’re 
getting those locked up. 

And lastly, I would repeat, how much I’m 
looking forward to having the Prime Minis- 
ter come on an official working visit in the 
near future and then, of course, hopefully 
to welcome President Karamanlis at his 
convenience on a state visit in 1992. 

But again, my thanks to you. 


Cyprus Situation and Greek-Turkish 
Relations 


Q. President Bush, you have said that the 
status quo in Cyprus is intolerable and un- 
acceptable to all the parties involved. What 
gives you so much optimism that this can 
be solved this year? And how far are you 
willing to go to try to encourage the Turks 
and so forth to be more conciliatory on the 
question? 

The President. Well, I think the answer is 
to be helpful in trying for this conciliation 
you talk about. Both sides seem to be more 
optimistic in terms of the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s initiative, which we all know is the best 
hope. So, our role, as I said, is catalytic. And 
I will do whatever I can to facilitate this 
process. 

And there are technical—I mean, some 
serious problems that exist. But it looks to 
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me when you have a person like the Prime 
Minister I’m standing next to and President 
Ozal and a serious, respected leader in 
Cyprus and a Secretary-General that is per- 
sonally engaged, that we have an historic 
opportunity. So, I'll simply try my best. 

Q. ——submitted a new proposal to with- 
draw—to move actually—some aggressive 
weapons from the common borders. Three 
things on that. First of all, I should say that 
Bulgaria accepted the Greek proposal and 
Turkey refused it. Three things: Did you 
discuss this matter today? Second, what is 
your view on that? And third, does this 
cause some kind of disappointment that 
Turkey refused, especially coming from 
London where you had some positive de- 
velopments in arms talks in Europe? 

The President. Well, I just heard some 
details on this today. Again, if the United 
States can be useful, anything that can 
reduce tensions on borders is something 
we're extremely interested in. And I don’t 
think that it flies in the face of anything 
that was accomplished in—if you're refer- 
ring to the deal between the Soviet Union 
and the United States on the strategic arms. 

Q. There is a new mood—— 

The President. Well, let’s see if we can’t 
get more understanding on both sides on it. 

Q. Mr. President, does your visit to 
Greece and Turkey mean that you are per- 
sonally engaged, involved, in solving the 
problems of the region and especially the 
Cyprus issue? 

The President. Yes, it means that I hope 
that this visit will be more than a symbol. I 
learned a little more about these problems 
today; I expect I'll learn a little more when 
we're in Turkey. But I don’t want to sug- 
gest that the United States can wave a 
wand, a magic wand, and solve a problem 
that has plagued this part of the world for a 
long time. But we are going to try. And 
we're going to try to be—we are supportive 
of what the U.N. Secretary-General is trying 
to do. And it is felt, because we do have 
excellent relations with Greece and excel- 
lent relations with Turkey and, indeed, with 
Cyprus itself, that we, more than some 
other countries, can be helpful. So yes, I 
want to use whatever tools we have avail- 
able to facilitate these discussions. 
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Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, given the gap between 
what Mr. Gorbachev asked for in his letter 
to the London summit and what the 
London summit gave, will you be taking 
anything, any concrete offers to Moscow 
later this month, especially in the areas of 
technical assistance? And can you tell us 
what the hold-up is on the MFN, granting 
MEN to the Soviets? 

The President. We may be able to flesh 
out the agreements achieved by the G-7 
with the Soviet Union. In other words, we 
may be able to make some of those under- 
takings a little more specific. But at this 
juncture, I have no new proposal. 

What was your other question, please, sir? 

Q. MFN—why it’s been hanging there for 
some time. 

The President. Well, I think there’s some 
technical problems in the law as passed by 
the Soviet Union. As you know, we needed 
an emigration law passed, and I believe it 
was, but I’m told that their lawyers have 
some difficulty. But I want to move on that 
as soon as I’m told that the decks are clear. 
I think it’s something we should do. 

Q. Could they get that in Moscow? 

The President. 1 don’t know, maybe. I just 
don’t know. 


The Balkans 


Q. Mr. President, what role do you see 
Greece playing in the Balkans? 

The President. In the Baltics? 

Q. Balkans? 

The President. Balkans. I see—sorry, I 
was expanding your horizons here. [Laugh- 
ter] Well again, I sat and listened intently to 
the Prime Minister, who emphasized to us 
the importance of peace. He emphasized 
Greece’s commitment to unity. And I don’t 
know that we have a unique role that we 
can play, but we would reiterate our call for 
negotiation. What worries us, and I know it 
worries the Prime Minister, is the propensi- 
ty to move toward military action here. 
And ‘we don’t want to see that, and I know 
the Greek Government doesn’t. But we 
have stated our position, learned more 
about it—what did you tell me, sir? The 
exports to Yugoslavia from Greece are tre- 
mendous. 
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Prime Minister Mitsotakis. Thirty per- 
cent. 

The President. Thirty percent. I mean, a 
major figure. And this could not go along if 
there was turmoil there. So, we will again 
request our call for peaceful resolution to 
these questions. But that is about the role of 
the United States at this juncture. 


Greece 


Q. Mr. President, I know you have a diffi- 
cult time in Greece, spending most of your 
time at meetings. Would you like to come 
back for a vacation in Greece? 

The President. Yes, I'd love to do that 
sometime. I really would. That’s what we 
call a slow ball in the trade. [Laughter] And 
I'd like to hit out over the fence by saying 
I'd love to spend some time some day cruis- 
ing through the Greek islands. I did it for 
one day at one point, about 1961 I think it 
was, and it was heaven. And, yes, I’d like to 
do that at some point. 


Stability in the Area 


Q. Mr. President, given the amount of 
arms given to Turkey, are you worried 
about some sort of imbalance in this area in 
the future? What will the U.S. do in order 
to secure the balance in the areaP 

The President. Well, I think we have so 
much faith in both that we would be sure 
that the requirements of each were met to 
the best of our ability. But we’re the ones 
that are now urging curtailment of arms in 
some ways, but I think we have a defense 
program worked out with Greece that I 
hope will satisfy their requirements. 


Visit to Turkey 


Q. Mr. President, the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople came to the United States on an 
official visit, and you received them at the 
White House. Will you see him or call him 
when you go to Istanbul after Greece? 

The President. Well, I don’t know wheth- 
er Ill be doing that or not. If the schedule 
is like it was in London, I doubt it. I just 
don’t—we go from, as this gentleman so 
tactfully put it, meeting to meeting—meet- 
ings that are already set up. But we had a 
very cordial meeting with the Patriarch, 
and I just can’t answer your question as to 
whether it’s on the schedule or whether 
there will be time for something of that 


nature, important though it is. So, we'll 
have to wait and see how the schedule de- 
velops. But we had an excellent meeting 
with him. 


President’s Domestic Agenda 


Q. Mr. President, Cyprus is just the latest 
of a long list of complex, long-lived interna- 
tional problems that you’ve shown a person- 
al interest in. There’s a perception, fair or 
unfair, that you are not as engaged as you 
should be in some of the domestic problems 
that the United States faces. How do you 
account for that? And with an election 
coming up next year, what do you intend to 
do about that? 

The President. I account for it by the fact 
there’s an election coming up next year. 
And I don’t plan to do anything about it 
because we have an outstanding domestic 
program. My problem is, we have too few 
Republicans and too many Democrats. 
Now, I don’t know whether the Prime Min- 
ister understands that in his terms here, but 
that’s my problem. And we’ve got excellent 
programs, some of which have been en- 
acted. I cite the historic Clean Air Act as 
one; the aid for people with disabilities, the 
assistance there. I think that putting caps 
on reckless spending has been a useful 
thing. 

But we’ve got a ways to go. I want, as you 
know, a crime bill. I want a civil rights bill. 
But it’s pretty difficult when you have a 
majority that sees politics around the corner 
and are making it a little tougher. 

But I don’t hear that too much anymore. 
Maybe that’s still—some making—you have 
to look at who makes the charge. And 
nobody will convince me that there’s not a 
lot of politics in all of that. But that isn’t to 
say because there’s an unfulfilled agenda 
that I ought not to perform my duties as 
President in terms of foreign affairs. I will 
continue to do that. 

And I think this visit is very important. I 
had a good visit this morning with the re- 
spected President, President Karamanlis— 
outstanding visit with a man that is so re- 
spected in the States. Same thing for the 
Prime Minister today. And I think that’s in 
the interests of the United States of Amer- 
ica. 
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But we’ve got plenty going on back 
there, able people in these Departments 
trying to get their agendas through. 

So, I discount some of the criticism, if it’s 
still going on. Maybe it will increase. But 
put a little political factor on it, because 
things are going pretty well. And I see this 
recession of ours turning around. And that’s 
going to narrow the areas of criticism in the 
political arena. So, we’re used to it. But I 
think that any President is responsible to do 
both to the best of his ability, and that is 
what I am trying to do—domestic, foreign 
affairs. 


Cyprus Situation 


Q. Mr. President, going back to the 
region: Would you suggest a step-by-step 
procedure in order to solve the Cyprus 
problem? And if so, could you please name 
one step-by-step procedure that you would 
suggest on that? 

The President. It is not my role to spell 
out the steps, nor is it my role to spell out 
the procedures. It is my role to use what- 
ever authority the United States may 
have—and the Prime Minister is very gen- 
erous in his assessment of that—to further 
support for the United Nations Secretary- 
General’s proposals in any way I can. 
There’s where the step-by-step procedures 
are. And then they, of course, have to be 
solved between two very strong and very 
able leaders. And then the people of both 
countries have to—both Greece and 
Turkey, to the degree that this is where it 
stands—have to agree. 

So, I give you a little more general 
answer than you want. 

Q. Here in Greece, Mr. President, several 
asked themselves why didn’t the United 
States do the same they did for Kuwait— 
that is, why didn’t America try to liberate 
Cyprus? 

The President. Let me be sure I under- 
stand the question. Liberate it in what way? 
Sending in the 82d Airborne? That was 
never an option. 

Q. You freed Kuwait. Well, in Cyprus, 
too, human rights have been violated and a 
military invasion has taken place. So, why 
don’t you help free this country as well? 

The President. Acting under the United 
Nations resolutions—12 of them—we forged 
an enormous coalition to go in and kick the 
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aggressor out of Kuwait. It was almost 
unanimously supported in the United Na- 
tions—a handful of holdouts—and it’s a very 
different situation as it relates to Kuwait 
and to Cyprus. 

So, I would say that the best answer to 
Cyprus is peaceful resolution of this ques- 
tion and to have it resolved as much as 
possible between two very able heads of 
government. 


Greek-Turkish Relations 


Q. Mr. President, concerning Greek- 
Turkish relations, did you discuss the possi- 
bility of signing a nonaggression pact? And 
what is your position on that matter? 

The President. With which? Nonaggres- 
sion between who? 

Q. Between Greece and Turkey—a non- 
aggression pact. 

The President. 1 don’t remember being 
asked anything about that. It may have 
been touched on by the Prime Minister, but 
that I will leave between the parties. 


Iraq 


Q. Mr. President, the United Nations in- 
spection team appears to have concluded 
that Iraq’s nuclear capability was destroyed 
in the war. I’m wondering if they missed 
the incontrovertible evidence you said exist- 
ed, sir. 

The President. Well, I'm sure they must 
have if we’re still turning up evidence that 
the Iraqi dictator is still trying to perfect 
some nuclear capability. And clearly, there’s 
no question that the nuclear capability was 
set back in the war, but that’s not the point. 
The point is he must fully comply with the 
United Nations resolutions. And he’s been 
lying and cheating and hiding material, and 
that simply is not good enough. And the 
whole world is very much concerned about 
it. They do not want to have nuclear weap- 
ons in the hands of this kind of aggressor. 

Q. But, sir, the team appears to have con- 
cluded that the capability is destroyed. How 
can you react to that? 

Prime Minister Mitsotakis. Thank you, 
gentlemen—ladies and gentlemen. 


Note: The President’s 94th news conference 
began at 6:25 p.m. on the patio of the 
Prime Minister’s office. In the news confer- 
ence, the following persons were referred to: 





Greek Defense Minister Ioannis Varvitsiotis, 
U.S. Secretary of Commerce Robert A. Mos- 
bacher, United Nations Secretary-General 
Javier Perez de Cuellar de la Guerra, Presi- 
dent Turgut Ozal of Turkey, President 
George Vassiliou of Cyprus, President Mik- 
hail Gorbachev of the Soviet Union, and 
President Saddam Hussein of Iraq. A tape 
was not available for verification of the 
content of this news conference. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





July 13 

Sgt. Michael Erickson, USAF, of San Angelo, TX 
July 15 

John Post, of Hermosa Beach, CA 

July 16 


Boys and Girls Clubs of Sarasota County, Inc., 
of Sarasota, FL 


July 17 


Senior Life Enrichment Visitation Program, of 
Baltimore, MD 


July 18 
Beginning Babies with Books, of St. Louis, MO 
July 19 


ALPHA—“A Beginning” of Tampa, Inc., of 
Tampa, FL 
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July 14 

In the early morning, the President and 
Mrs. Bush departed their home in Kenne- 
bunkport, ME, for France. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush arrived at the Chateau de Rambouil- 
let, the official summer residence of Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand of France, where 
President Bush participated in an arrival 
ceremony and met privately with President 
Mitterrand. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush departed France for London, United 
Kingdom. Later that evening, the President 
and Mrs. Bush arrived at No. 10 Downing 
Street, the official residence and office of 
Prime Minister John Major of the United 
Kingdom. There, the President awarded 
the Declaration of the Legion of Merit, 
Degree of Chief Commander to Sir Peter 
de la Billiere, the commander of the British 
forces which took part in the Persian Gulf 
crisis. Following the award ceremony, the 
President and Mrs. Bush attended a private 
dinner hosted by the Prime Minister and 
Mrs. Major. 

Following the dinner, the President and 
Mrs. Bush went to Winfield House, the resi- 
dence of U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Kingdom Raymond G.H. Seitz, which was 
their residence during their stay in London. 


July 15 
In the morning, President Bush attended 


a working breakfast with Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl of Germany and participated 
in bilateral meetings with Prime Minister 
Giulio Andreotti of Italy and with European 
Community Chairman Ruud Lubbers and 
European Community President Jacques 
Delors at Winfield House. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
the opening session of the London econom- 
ic summit at Lancaster House, a 19th century 
mansion used as the main summit site. 

In the evening, the President traveled to 
the Tower of London, where he attended a 
pre-dinner reception for heads of summit 
delegations and Foreign Ministers, partici- 
pated in a working dinner with other dele- 
gation heads, viewed the Ceremony of the 
Keys, and attended an after-dinner coffee 
for summit participants. Following the 
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coffee, the President returned to Winfield 
House. 


July 16 

In the morning, the President participat- 
ed in the U.S. Embassy community greeting 
at Winfield House. 

Following the greeting, the President at- 
tended the first plenary session of the 
summit at Lancaster House. He then at- 
tended a senior summit participants recep- 
tion at Bridgewater House and participated 
in a summit working luncheon at Spencer 
House. Following the luncheon, the Presi- 
dent returned to Lancaster House, where 
he attended the main plenary session of the 
summit. In the late afternoon, the President 
returned to Winfield House. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended a reception and state dinner 
for heads of summit delegations at Bucking- 
ham Palace. Following the dinner, the 
President and Mrs. Bush returned to Win- 
field House. 


July 17 

In the morning, the President attended 
the final plenary session of the summit and 
participated in the reading of the final dec- 
laration. The President then returned to 
Winfield House. 

Late in the morning, the President met 
at Winfield House with his senior advisers, 
to discuss the U.S. position on START. Fol- 
lowing this, Soviet Foreign Minister Alek- 
sandr Bessmertnykh arrived at Winfield 
House and met with Secretary of State 
James A. Baker III concerning the Soviet 
position on START. 

President Bush then met with Secretary 
of State Baker and Brent Scowcroft, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, to discuss the Soviet positions pre- 
sented by Foreign Minister Bessmertnykh. 
President Bush and Brent Scowcroft then 
met briefly with Foreign Minister Bessmert- 
nykh. 

At noon, President Gorbachev arrived at 
Winfield House for a working luncheon 
with President Bush, where they discussed 
the Soviet economy and political reforms. 
Following the luncheon, the two Presidents 
met privately, to conclude the final agree- 
ment on the START Treaty. 
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In the afternoon, President Bush attend- 
ed a working session at Lancaster House 
with President Gorbachev and summit lead- 
ers. 

In the evening, President Bush attended 
a dinner at No. 10 Downing Street with 
President Gorbachev and heads of summit 
delegations. Following the dinner, Presi- 
dent Bush returned to Winfield House. 


July 18 

In the morning, the President and Mrs. 
Bush departed London, United Kingdom 
for Athens, Greece. 

That afternoon, President Bush met pri- 
vately with President Constantinos Kara- 
manlis of Greece at the Presidential Palace. 
Later that afternoon, President Bush met 
privately with Prime Minister Constantinos 
Mitsotakis of Greece and participated in a 
meeting with Greek and U.S. officials at the 
Prime Minister’s Office. 

In the evening, President and Mrs. Bush 
attended a state dinner hosted by President 
Karamanlis at the Presidential Palace. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, President and Mrs. Bush 
went to the residence of U.S. Ambassador to 
Greece Michael G. Sotirhos, which was 
their residence during their stay in Greece. 


July 19 

In the morning, the President participat- 
ed in a walking tour of the Acropolis. Later 
that morning, the President and Mrs. Bush 
attended a Greek/American Chamber of 
Commerce breakfast held at the Interconti- 
nental Hotel in Athens. 

At midday, the President and Mrs. Bush 
traveled to Crete, where they toured Greek 
and U.S. naval vessels at the Souda Bay 
naval facility, participated in a wreathlaying 
ceremony at the tomb of Greek statesman 
and former Prime Minister Eleutherios 
Venizelos, and attended a luncheon hosted 
by Prime Minister Mitsotakis at the Prime 
Minister’s residence. Following the lunch- 
eon, the President and Mrs. Bush returned 
to the U.S. Ambassador’s residence in 
Athens. 

That evening, President and Mrs. Bush 
hosted a reciprocal reception for President 
Karamanlis at the U.S. Ambassador’s resi- 
dence. 








Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted July 15 


Jill E. Kent, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Chief 
Financial Officer, Department of State (new 
position). 


Donald A. Laidlaw, 

of New York, to be Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management, Department of Education, 
vice Thomas E. Anfinson. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Council on 
Educational Research and Improvement for 
the terms indicated: 


For a term expiring September 30, 1991: 


Marjorie Arsht, of Texas, vice Robert H. 
Mattson, term expired. 
For a term expiring September 30, 1993: 


Kenneth H. Bastian, Jr., of Texas, vice J. 
Wade Gilley, term expired. 
For a term expiring September 30, 1994: 


Marjorie Arsht, of Texas (reappointment). 


Submitted July 16 


Sylvia Chavez Long, 

of New Mexico, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Veterans Affairs (Congressional Affairs), 
vice Edward G. Lewis, resigned. 


Norman Kelinson, 

of Iowa, to be a member of the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science for a term expiring July 19, 1995, 
vice Frank Gannon, term expired. 


Submitted July 17 


Richard Clark Barkley, 

of Michigan, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
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Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Turkey. 


Marshall Jordan Breger, 

of the District of Columbia, to be Solicitor 
for the Department of Labor, vice Robert 
P. Davis, resigned. 


Delbert Leon Spurlock, Jr., 

of California, to be Deputy Secretary of 
Labor, vice Roderick Allen DeArment, re- 
signed. 


Submitted July 18 


Ellis B. Bodron, 

of Mississippi, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on Disability for a term ex- 
piring September 17, 1993, vice Margaret 
Chase Hager. 
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